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- POETRY. 
WHERE IS THE SPRING? 


BY ANNA C. WASHBURNE. 








One told me sweet spring time had come, 
That Winter, the Ice-king, had fled; 
Rejoicing, I listened no more, 
But swift to her woodlands I sped! 
I longed for my ivy-wrought bower, 
My moss-covered scat in the dell, 
The squirrel’s low chirp et my side, 
The gay babbling song of the rill. 
For Nature's dear freedom I pined, 
For music of bird and of flower, 
For dew on the violet’s lip, 
Just left by some sunshiny shower. 
But vainly I traversed the glen, 
And sighed for my winsome retreat, 
Asnow-drift with ice-freighted breath, 
Kept guard o’er my moss-bordered seat. 
The ivy hung dead round my bower, 
No bird-music gladdened my ear. 
The brooklet slept dreamless and chill, 
While north winds wailed mutterings drear. 
Ja sadness I turned to my home, 
Thy coming, sweet spring time, I wait, 
They wrong thee who say thou art here; 
But wherefore, oh! wherefore so late? 








HOW TO MAKE WOMEN UNDERSTAND 
POLITICS. 


An English member of Parliament said 
in a speech, some years ago, that the stupid- 
est man had a clearer understanding of po- 
litical questions than the brightest woman. 
He did not find it convenient te say what 
must be the condition of a nation which for 
many years, had had a woman for its sov- 
ereign; but he certainly said bluntly what 
many men feel. It is not indeed very hard 
to find the source of this feeling. It is not 
merely that women are inexperienced in 
questions of finance or administrative prac- 
tice, for many men are equally ignorant of 
these. But it is undoubtedly true of a large 
class of more fundamental questions—as for 
instance of those now pending at Washing- 
ton—which even many clear-headed women 
find it hard to understand, while men of far 
less general training comprehend them en- 
tirely. Questions of the distribution of 
power, for instance, between the executive, 
judicial and legislative branches of govern- 
ment—or between the United States gov- 
ernment and those of the separate States— 
belong to the class 1 mean. Many women 
of great intelligence show a hazy indistinct- 
ness of views when the question arises 
whether it is the business of the general 
government to preserve order at the voting 
places at a congressional election, for in 
stance, as the Republicans hold, or whether 
it should be left absolutely in the hands of 
the state officials, as the Democrats main- 
tain. Most women would probably say 
that so long as order was preserved, it made 
very little difference who did it. Yet if 
one goes into a shoe-shop or a blacksmith’s 
shop, one may hear just these questions dis- 
cussed in all their bearings by uneducated 
men, and it will be seen that they involve a 
principle. Why isthis difference? Does it 
not show some constitutional inferiority in 
women, as to this particular faculty? 

The question is best solved by consider- 
ing a case somewhat parallel. The South 
Carolina negroes were considered very stu- 
pid even by many who knew them; and they 
certainly were densely ignorant on many 
~uhjects. But face to face with a difficult 





point of finance legislation, I think they 
would have been found to know even less 
about it than I do. Yet, the abolition of 
slavery was held in those days by many 
great statesmen to be a subject so difficult 
that they shrank from discussing it—and 
nevertheless I used to find that these igno- 
rant men understood it quite clearly in all 
its bearings. Puta bit of sophistry to them 
—try to blind them with false logic on this 
subject—and they would detect it as prompt- 
ly and answer it as keenly as Garrison or 
Phillips would have done,—and, indeed, 
they would have given very much the same 
answers. What was the reason? Not that 
they were half wise and half stupid—but 
that they were dull where their own inter- 
ests had not trained them, and they were 
sharp and keen where their own interests 
were concerned. 

I have no doubt that it will be so with 
women, when they vote. About some 
things they will be slow to learn, but about 
all that immediately concerns themselves 
they will know more at the very beginning 
than many wise men have learned since the 
world began. How long it took for Eng- 
lish-speaking men to correct, even partially, 
the iniquities of the old common law; but a 
parliament of women would have set aside 
at asingle sitting the alleged right of the 
husband to correct his wife with a stick no 
bigger than his thumb. It took the men of 
a certain state of this Union a good many 
years to see that it was an outrage to confis- 
cate to the state one half the property of a 
man who died childless, leaving his widow 
only the other half; but a legislature of wo- 
men would have annihilated that enormity 
by a single day’s work. I have never seen 
reason to believe that women on general 
questions would act more wisely or more 
conscientiously, as a rule, than men; but 
self-preservation is a wonderful quickener 
of the brain, and in all questions bearing on 
their own rights and opportunities, as wo- 
men, it is they who will prove shrewd and 
keen, and men who will prove obtuse, as 
indeed they have usually proved. 

Another point that adds force to this is 
the fact that, wherever particular women, 
by their special position, have more at stake 
than usualin public affairs, even as now 
organized, they are apt to be equal to the 
occasion. When the men of South Caroli- 
na were ready to go to war for the ‘‘States- 
Rights” doctrines of Calhoun, the women 
of that state had also those doctrines at their 
fingers’ ends. At Washington, where poli- 
tics make the breath of life, you will often 
find the wives of members of Congress fol- 
lowing the debates and recognizing every 
point gained or lost, because these are mat- 
ters in which they and their families are 
personally concerned; and as for that army 
of women employed in the ‘‘departments” 
of the government, they are politicians every 
one, because their bread depends upon it. 

The inference is that if women as a class 
are now unfitted for politics, it is because 
they have not that pressure of personal in- 
terest and responsibility by which men are 
unconsciously trained. Give this, and self- 
interest will do the rest; aided by that pow- 
er of conscience and affection which is cer- 
tainly not less in them than in men, even if 
we claim no more. A young lady of my 
acquaintance opposed Woman Suffrage in 
conversation on various grounds—one of 
which was that it would, if enacted, com- 
pel her to read the newspapers, which she 
greatly disliked. I pleaded that this was 
not a fatal objection, since many men voted 
“early and often” without reading them and 
in fact without knowing how to read at all. 
She said in reply that this might do for 
men, but that women were far more con- 
scientious, and if they were once compelled 
to vote, they would wish to know what 
they were voting for. This seemed to me 
to contain the whole philosophy of the mat- 
ter, and 1 respected the keenness of her 
suggestion, though itled me to a conclusion 
directly opposite. 7. W. @. 





VISIT OF CRETAN CHIEFTAINS TO MRS. 
HOWE. 


We translate from the Athenian newspa- 
per ‘‘Ephemeris,” of the 14th of February, 
the following description of a visit paid by 
some of the principal Cretan chieftains to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

‘Yesterday morning, at about 10 o’clock, 
a committee consisting of the distinguished 
Cretan chieftains Messrs. Chadzy Michales, 
Kriares, Korakas, Siphakas, and Zographos, 
and accompanied by Messrs. Renieres, Pres- 
ident of the National Bank, Nicolaides and 
Paraskevaides, called on Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and presented an address signed by 
all the Cretan refugees in Athens. M. 
Renieres began by saying that the Cretans 
would never forget the sacrifices made by 
the ever-remembered Dr. Howe, during the 





oceans aerate 


great Greek revolution of 1821, and the un- 
fortunate Cretan struggle of 1868. He add- 
ed that he was fulfilling a sacred duty in in- 
terpreting the sentiments of his fellow-citi- 
zens towards the respected widow of the 
great man who fought for the independence 
of Greece, and who clothed and fed the 
widows and orphans of Crete. He hoped 
that Mrs. Howe’s heart, also, was filled by 
the same feelings towards a people who 
were still unjustly kept under the yoke of 
tyranny, though they had shed their blood 
in vain for their independence. 

Mr. Renieres then read the following 
address written in French, on the part of 


the Cretan chieftains: 
“We, the undersigned, Cretan refugees, 


residing in free Greece, with the hope of 
realizing one day the full independence of 
our island, having heard of your arrival in 
Athens, feel that we are interpreting faith- 
fully the sentiments of our fellow-country- 
men in hastening to greet you on your re- 
turn to this city, and in assuring you that 
the remembrance of the benefactions of 
your glorious husband, the ever-remember- 
ed Dr. Howe, will always live in our hearts. 
When the sun of freedom shall rise upon 
the island of Crete, her inhabitants wil: un- 
doubtedly erect a fitting monument, show- 
ing to all coming generations the gratitude 
of our land towards its distinguished bene- 
factor. But for the present, pray accept, 
Madam, the simple expression of our heart- 
felt wishes for the prosperity of your fami- 
ly and of your fellow-citizens, to whom 
we and our children will ever be bound by 
the ties of gratitude.” 

Mrs. Howe, deeply moved, answered in 
French, as follows: 

‘Mr. President, 1 teg you to express to 
these gentlemen my thanks for their visit, 
and for the sentiments manifested in the ad- 
dress which you have just read. I am 
deeply moved in being reminded by them 
of the services which my noble husband 
rendered to Greece in his youth, and to 
Crete in his advanced age. It is true that 
the first efforts of my husband, outside of 
his native country were in behalf of Greece, 
and his last labors in Europe, in behalf of 
the Cretans, who fought with such bravery 
and perseverance against the Mussulman 
yoke. I beg, Mr. President, that you will 
assure these gentlemen that I and my chil- 
dren will never cease to pray for the pros- 
perity of Greece, and more especially for 
the independence of Crete. Although I am 
near the end of my life, I hope to live until 
my eyes shall see Crete free.” 

Mrs. Howe spoke the last two words in 
Greek, and tears filled the eyes of the as- 
sembled heroes, most of whom had known 
and fought side by side with Dr. Howe in 
the revolutionary days of 1821. Mr. 
Renieres having interpreted these words to 
his fellow-countrymen, Mrs, Howe ordered 
refreshments for them, and then conversed 
with them in Greek, speaking slowly but 
distinctly, to the delight of all present. ‘I 
have heard,” she said, “that a kind of au- 
tonomy was given by the Turks to the Cre- 
tans, but I have no faith in the deveitful 
promises of the Mussulmans. It is easy for 
them to promise, but theyare never true to it.” 

A general shaking of heads among the 
chieftains confirmed this opinion. Mr. 
Renieres then told Mrs. Howe that the men 
before her were but a short time ago in 
arms, but Europe had not taken into con- 
sideration either their protracted struggles, 
or their endless sufferings and martyrdoms, 
and had once more torn them heartlessly 
and violently from the breast of their be- 
loved mother, Greece. Mrs. Howe repeated 
that she hoped not to leave this world with- 
out seeing Crete independent. The Cretans 
then rose, and, having thanked her, saluted 
with their ‘“‘Turk-slaying hands” the dis- 
tinguished lady and her daughter, who now 
for the first time saw Cretan chieftains, and 
who was admiring their modest and yet mar- 
tial bearing. 


LIFE IN SAN N FRANCISCO. 


IIL. 

In support of the declaration that “‘if the 
exact truth could be reached, the manufac- 
turers, farmers and householders of Cali- 
fornia would be found almost unanimously 
in favor of the Chinese now in the country, 
and of having the supply kept up to the pres- 
ent number,” I have these facts to offer, 
which, as I have no citizenship myself, and 
cannot be a candidate for political favors, 
may be taken as honest testimony. I have 
tried to see both sides of the question fairly, 
and as a worker among workers, and not a 
bloated bondholder or aristocrat, I cannot 
be considered opposed to the interests of 
white labor, particularly as since my resi- 
dence here I have paid for white labor much 
more than I have for Chinese. 

First, then, is it easy to get truthful state- 
ments from manufacturers, who for fear of 








consequences, post in their places of busi- 
ness “‘No Chinese Employed,” while at the 
same time their work is done by Chinese 
labor? There have been some manufactur- 
ers here who, when called upon by Dennis 
Kearney, as Grand Inquisitor, stood boldly 
up and defended Chinese labor most stout- 
ly, as preferable to white, and ended with a 
stirring exhortation to Dennis to stick to 
his dray. There have been others who, re- 
membering Irish raids, fire and smoke, and 
destruction of property, made fair promises 
to discharge all Chinese, and supply their 
places with those docile and faithful ‘‘Cau- 
casians” warming their backs against corner 
fronts and their hands in their pockets. 
‘‘No Chinese Employed Here,’’ said a cer- 
tain manufacturer in this city, in the largest 
kind of type, and failing afterward, claims 
to the amount of some $28,000 due Chinese 
workmen were brought against his estate. 
Conversations with several large manufac- 
turers, long established on the coast, fur- 
nish undoubted evidence of the excellence 
of the work done by Chinese. ‘They are 
careful of machinery and materials.” ‘They 
are respectful under criticism.” ‘‘They are 
steady, peaceable, docile.” Has not this 
been the universal testimony? In one man- 
ufactory, after his buildings had been repeat- 
edly fired, the proprietor felt compelled to 
discharge faithful Chinese workmen, and 
take in their places, white ‘‘boys,” as dicta- 
ted. These ‘“‘boys,” impudent, independ- 
ent, lazy and shiftless, who would leave 
their work to smoke, with heels above the 
level of their heads in almost every sense, 
soun compelled the Irish workmen depend- 
ent upon them for prepared material, to 
ask for their discharge and the retmploy- 
ment of the faithful Chinese. ‘I never saw 
better workmen” said a railroad builder; 
and by this I do not mean a contractor, get- 
ting rich by cheap contract labor, but a su- 
perintendent of gvorkingmen of every na 
tionality. Look at the farming lands of the 
State brought under cultivation by these 
steady toilers. Tule lands are over-flowed 
lands, to reclaim which, men must work in 
water to their knees, sometimes to their 
waists. They must cut out a section of the 
heavy soil and carry it dripping in their 
arms to the dykes building, and that while 
besieged by the clouds of musquitoes which 
forbid the approach of cattle, and demand 
by the whites the most careful veiling and 
gloving. Irrigating canals must be dug to 
carry water to the dry deserts, which with 
them soon blossom like gardens. Would 
the 2,000,000 of acres thus reclaimed from 
worthlessness have been brought to their 
present value without these workers? The 
wheat farmers of California seem to be alto- 
gether too dependent upon the Chinese as 
reliable help to desire their expulsion; and 
the testimony of many so strongly in their 
favor is an indication surely of the general 
feeling. I would say a few wordsin behalf 
of farmers’ wives and daughters too, who 
need the help of stronger arms than their 
own. On few of these ranches are servant 
girls willing to endure the social isolation, 
and deprivation of church privileges. Just 
in such straits comes ‘‘John"” with his clean 
white linen blouse and apron, or his equally 
clean blue denim suit, his cue wound close- 
ly round his partly shaven head, and from 
his crown to the soles of his noiseless shoes, 
there are no rags nor frayed fineries to drop 
into bread or butter while making; no trail- 
ing skirts to draggle about; no drunkenness 
to dread; no more thieving to guard against 
than with white servants, and a more gener- 
al willingness to be generally useful. New 
I would ask if John is not a blessing and a 
comfort to the farmer’s kitchen? Who will 
pick the fruit more carefully, pack it more 
promptly and allow of so fair a return to 
the grower as the Chinaman? Who at- 
tempts to deny them the credit of being the 
best laborers in the world, wherever employ- 
ed, in short? 

Plenty of testimony taken under oath 
from the best sources before the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress has placed the value of 
Chinese labor to this State beyond all ques- 
tion. Whence the cry the “Chinese must 
go” then? Not from the householders of 
this city who employ 6000 of them as ser- 
vants at an average of wages far beyond 
what is paid at present in Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities. Good German servant 
girls for the entire work of a house of twelve 
rooms and four or five persons, receive there 
from $3 to $4 per week, seldom receiving 
the latter price. The 6000 Chinese servants 
in San Francisco, receive an average of 
$20 per month or $5 per week. Can it be 
said that by their low wages they drive out 
white servant girls? The truth is that white 
domestic servants are entirely responsible 
for the present large number of Chinese 


house servants, Which I will explain in my 
next. A. C. BowLes, 
San Francisco, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LrverMoRE will spend next week in 
New York State, and will probably close 
her regular season this month. This has 
been one of the most profitable she has ever 
had. 

Emma Perkrs has the valedictory award- 
ed to her at Vassar College for the next com- 
mencement. Her sister Florence had the 
same honor when she graduated a few years 
ago from the same institution. These young 
ladies are daughters of our correspondent 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins. They are both earnest 
Suffragists, and will no doubt “lend a 
hand” at the right time. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD writes from 
Springfield, Ill., March 24: ‘To the Friends 
of Temperance: The House Committee on 
License has reported favorably the Hinds 
Bill, which provides that no license shall be 
granted except upon a petition of a majority 
of all residents, men and women; and has 
also urged the passage of a Constitutional 
Amendment, permitting women to vote on 
the question of license.” 





Mrs. Emma Mo.woy, since her recent re- 
turn to New England, has delivered her lec- 
ture upon the ‘“‘Highways and Byways of 
London,” to crowded audiences in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. She has also 
held revival meetings with her usual suc- 
cess. She is contributing a series of articles 
relating to the temperance work in London, 
for The Morning and Day of Reform, of 
which she is one of the editors. 


Mrs. Mary E. Stearns, of Medford, 
Mass., widow of the late Major George L. 
Stearns, who was one of the most generous 
and efficient of the benefactors of Kansas in 
its dark days, has contributed some very 
valuable manuscripts to the Kansas Histor- 
ical Society’s collections, among which are 
a number showing the hand-writing of 
Captain John Brown and indicating work 
done by him in Kansas relief matters. 


Mrs. ANNIE WITTENMYER, of Philadel 
phia, President of the Woman’s National 
Temperance Union, lectured before the la- 
ates of Binghamton College last week, or- 
ganizing about a hundred of them into a 
young ladies’ National Temperance Union, 
before leaving the college, including in the 
number seventeen Seniors and about forty- 
two Juniors. Mrs. Wittenmyer is editor 
and publisher of the Christian Womun, 
and is a marvel of endurance, speaking con- 
stantly — often as many as three times 
per day, besides editing and accomplishing 
untold good. 


Mrs. Mary E. WALTON has discoverea, 
after all the search for some method of 
deadening the noise of the Metropolitan 
elevated railroad in New York, a practica- 
ble device by which this can be done. Her 
idea is simply a continuous box, fourteen 
inches wide and eight deep, in which to 
make a real bed and ballast for the rail; she 
puts in first a layer of tar, then cotton, then 
gravel, coated over with asphalt to keep 
out the water. She got her patent, and it 
has been adopted by the road, having been 
on trial since October. Mrs. Walton is of 
a mechanical turn of mind, and has other 
patents. She will get $10,000 for this. 


ANNA GURNEY, the ‘‘crippled lady of 
Norfolk,” in whose honor Joanna Baillie 
wrote her night scene by the sea, and in 
which Miss Gurney, 

One with limbs nerve-bound, 

Whose feet had never touched the ground,” 
is described as foremost in affording aid to 
ship-wrecked seamen, was the first person 
in England to maintain, at private expense, 
a life-boat, and she was accustomed to being 
wheeled in her chair to the beach during 
the wildest storms, to superintend the oper- 
ations of the boatmen. Her name does not 
appear among the list of donors of boats to 
the present Life Boat Institution; but it is 
known that Miss Gurney left at her death 
all her means to establish life-boats on the 
coast of Norfolk.—Zarper’s Magazine 1869. 


Mrs. Appa G. WoOLSON gives credit for 
securing the passage of the law giving 
women right to vote in school meetings in 
New Hampshire, to Messrs. J. H. Gallinger 
and Samuel B. Page. She adds that: ‘‘No 
lady had any special part im the matter. 
No lady can truthfully be charged with any 
private solicitation to friends in the Legis 
lature to insure the passing of such a Jaw. 
To the growing sense of justice in men’s 
minds we are indebted for this great gain, 
and I deprecate any statement which would 
attribute to the private influence of a few 
individuals what was really the result of a 
general enlightened perception in the minds 
of our legislators, that the claim of women 
to a voice in directing the public education 
of their children, was founded on justice 
and could not rightfully be denied, 
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WHAT WAS HIS CREED? 


He left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow's door, 
When the deep snow frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and moor. 
That was his deed; 
He did it well. 
“What was his creed?" 
I cannot tell. 
Blest “in his basket and his store,” 
In sitting down and rising up; 
When more he got, he gave the more, 
Withholding not the crust and cup. 
He took the lead 
In each good task. 
“What was his creed?" 
I did not ask. 
His charity was like the snow, 
Soft, white, and silken in its fall; 
Not like the noivy winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves: a pall 
For flower and weed, 
Dropping below. 
“What was his creed?” 
The poor may know. 
He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, youngand old; 
And hope inepired kind words he said, 
To him he sheltered from the cold. 
For he must feed 
As well as pray. 
“What was his creed?” 
I cannot say. 
In words he did not put his trust, 
In faith his words he never writ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it; 
In time of need 
A friend was he. 
“What was his creed?” 
He told not me. 
He put his trust in Heaven, and 
Worked ever on with hand and head; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief! 
“What was his creed?” 
“What his belief?" 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 
oe 


A CLOSE, HARD MAN. 


A hard, close man was Solomon Ray. 
Nothing of value he gave away; 
He hodared and saved, 
He pinched and slaved, 
And the more he had the more he craved. 
The hard-earned dollars he toiled to gain 
Brought him little but toil and pain; 
For little he spent, 
And all he lent 
He made it bring him twenty per cent. 
Such was thelife of Solomon Ray. 
"rhe years went by and he grew gray; 
His cheeks grew thin 
And his soul within 
Grew hard as the dollars he worked to win. 
But he died one day, as all men must, 
For life is fleeting, and men but dust, 
The heirs were gay, 
That laid him away, 
And that was the end of Solomon Ray. 
They quarreled now. who had little cared, 
For Solomon Ray while his life was spared, 
His lands were sold, 
And his hard-earned gold 
All went to the lawyers, I am told. 
Yet men will cheat and pinch and save, 
Nor carry their treasures beyond the grave, 
All their gold some day 
‘ Will melt away, 
Like the selfish savings of Solomon Ray. 
—Ezchange. 








LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
BY LEON HERBERT. 


Little by little the time goes by— 

Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh; 

Little by little—an hour a day, 

Gone with the years that have vanished away; 

Little by little the race is run, 

Trouble, and waiting, and toil are done! 

Little by little the skies grow clear; 

Little by little the sun comes near; 

Little by little the days smile ont 

Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 

Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beantiful yield will grow. 

Little by little the world grows strong, 

Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 

Little by little the Wrong gives way, 

Little by little the Right has sway; 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals! 

Little by little the good in men 

Blossoms to beauty for human ken; 

Little by little the angels see 

Prophecies better of good to be; 

Little by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer the pleading call! 
—Hxchange. 


— 








FRAULEIN. 


She sat upon the great rack behind the 
wheel house as I came staggering up the 
companion-way and across the unsteady 
deck of the steamer already three days out 
from Liverpool. Her seat was on the very 
edge of this wooden frame where it joined 
the guard; and with no support save this, 
she almost overhung the plunging ocean. 
Her feet swung clear, and she was clapping 
her hands in a kind of ecstasy as the stern 
of the great ship rose in the air, then fell, 
to churn the waves into spray flying far 
above her head. 

She wore no wraps, though the air was 
icy cold; no head-covering of any kind— 
only the tightly braided masses of her dark 
hair. The locks about her forehead had 
blown free and hung loose and wet over her 
face or were tossed wildly in the furious 
wind. As she pushed them aside with her 
dripping hands, I was struck by her beauty, 
heightened by the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment into a briliiancy of color and intensi- 
ty of expression fairly startling. 

Her precarious position had already given 
mea shock. Seizing her arm rather roughly, 

‘IT beg your pardon,” said I, *‘but you 





will be tossed off here if you are not care- 


ful.” 
What disenchantment was in my touch! 


In an instant she had changed from a water- 
sprite into an exceedingly abashed young 
irl. 

“] thank you, madam, but I haf no fear,” 
she said, with the precision of one to whom 
the English language is strange. 

But I was glad to see that she hugged the 
rack closer with her knees and seized the 
slender flag-staff with one hand, while she 
tried to gather the stray locks of her flying 
hair with the other. With the exception of 
the man at the compass, she had been alone 
upon the deck. My appearance and warn- 
ing had broken the charm of the situation. 
She soon slipped down from her perch and 
vanished around the corner of the wheel- 
house just as the stewardess appeared with 
my bow! of broth. 

‘‘Who is she—the girl you met in cross- 
ing the deck?” I asked asI received it. 

“I met nobody, ma’am, but the German 
nurse in the state room next to your own.” 

“It is not possible!” I exclaimed, There 
was an intelligence and a grace about this 
girl which placed her above the rank of 
nurse-maid. ‘‘Do you mean to say she has 
the care of that dreadful baby?” It had 
kept us awake for two nights. 

‘Well ’m, the ladies do complain,” the 
old stewardess replied gently, ‘‘but the poor 
little thing can't help its pains. It hada 
kind of a wastin’ sickness when they brought 
it aboard. No doubt the motion of the ship 
do make it worse. But what the mother 
would do without ‘Frawl-hine,’ as they cal] 
her, a body can’t tell. Sea cap'n’s wife 
though she is, she’s not fit to raise her 
head, and this the third day out.” 

We had heard through the thin partition 
of our state-room, a soothing, crooning 
voice essaying to hush the fretful wail of 
the sick child. This then was the voice of 
the German nurse. 

‘‘But she can never have begun life as a 
nurse-maid,” I protested, as 1 took my last 
spoonful of lukewarm broth. 

‘‘Well, she do appear different from them 
we usually carry,” admitted the placid old 
stewardess, as she rolled away with the 
empty bowl. 

I thought so, indeed, as at that moment 
one of these nurses ‘‘engaged for the pas- 
sage,” crossed the swaying deck,—a novel 
borne ostentatiously in bei hand, a series of 
faint, appealing shrieks issuing from her 
lips and addressed to the third mate sta- 
tioned before the compass; her young 
charge, in the meantime, sprawling crab- 
like and forgotten at her feet. The German 
nurse was certainly not of this order. 

Before many days I had made the ac- 
quaintance of the Jerninghams, to whom 
the sick baby belonged. They had been 
spending some months upon the Continent 
—for Captain Jerningham had left the sea— 
and were now returning to New York, 
where they had taken a house in the same 
street and close by some friends of my own, 
I soon found out. Mrs. Jerningham spoke 
at once of her German nurse whom I had 
watched with increasing interest, quietly 
busying herself about the sick child and 
only occasionally flying to the deck for a 
breath of fresh air, and then at the hour 
when it was deserted by the passengers. 

“Do you happen to know of anybody 
about to return to the Continent—some nice 
family? I ask on account of Fraiilein 
Koner, who has the care of the baby. She 
desires to go back at once. She has only 
crossed for a sight of the ocean and one 
glimpse of America.” 

“‘A remarkable curiosity, for one in her 
position,” I said snobbishly. 

‘But Elsa is no ordinary nurse maid,” 
Mrs. Jerningham replied quickly. ‘‘We 
became acquainted with the family last win- 
ter, in Gottingen, where my husband was 
laid up with a broken ankle, Her father 
holds one of the minor professorships in the 
university there. We had some German 
lessons from his step-son, a fine young fel- 
low whom we all admire. Indeed, we en- 
joyed the whole family immensely, and I 
finally brought Fraiilein off in charge of my 
baby. She was crazy to see the ocean and 
‘that big America,’ as she calls it, and they 
are poor, of course. All those German 
professors are, you know. But I have 
promised to send her back immediately, and 
by safe hands. There is always somebody 
going; only, of course, I am particular as to 
the person. She would do excellently well 
as companion to an invalid lady. Her 
English is good; her French even better; 
and Doctor Carew, who has spent years in 
Germany, assures me that her German is of 
the purest quality.” 

*‘Doctor Carew?” 

‘Yes, the surgeon aboard. I have had 
him once or twice for the baby.” 

So our young English doctor, whose name 
I had never chanced to hear before, had 
made Fraiilein’s acquaintance. It occurred 
to me that I had seen him playing the part 
of moon to her—revolving around and at a 
little distance—that very afternoon. Now, 
Idid not thoroughly like our young ship- 
surgeon. He was somewhat of a fop in 
dress and air, and full of boasting concern- 
ing a rich brother-in-law down in Connecti- 
cut whose place he averred to be the finest in 
the country. We were all rather tired of 

the surgeon, and especially of the brother- 





in-law, Who had been brought forward upon 
every possible occasion. Perhaps it was 
this prejudice which rendered the reference 
to Fraiilein in connection with the surgeon 
a disagreeable one. 

I might have forgotten it, but that I came 
upon them together the same evening. I 
was scurrying across the deck at odd and 
uncomfortable angles, making my way 
toward the wheel-house, when I discovered 
my favorite corner to be already occupied 
by two absorbed figures. I veered to the 
other side. The golden bowl of the sun 
was broken and gone; but a flood of glory 
still poured over the sea and sky, and by 
the waning light I had no difficulty in ree- 
ognizing Elsa and Doctor Carew. She was 
perched upon the rack as usual, striving 
with both hands to hold in place the light 
skirts which the rampant wind would con- 
vert into a balloon,—too thoroughly en- 
gaged in these efforts, and an animated con- 
versation full of ‘‘ichs” and ‘‘achs,” to no- 
tice my erratic approach. Doctor Carew, 
leaning against the guard, cool, taut-rigged 
in his close-buttoned coat and regulation 
cap, was less oblivious. There was an in- 
stantaneous change in his lounging, easy 
attitude. He came to his feet, and after a 
moment, resumed his apparently interrurt- 
ed promenade. The first turn brought him 
to my side. 

Fraulein, in the meantime, had slipped 
from her pinnacle of danger and gone be- 
low, and the other passengers were begin- 
ning to straggle up the companion-way. 

“That’s a nice little body, that German 
girl,” he remarked carelessly, knocking the 
ash from his cigar, and hoping the smoke 
did not offend. 

As it was being borne in the opposite di- 
rection at the rate of sixty miles an hour, I 
replied that it did not, and that Fraulein 
K®oner was a very charming and estimable 
young woman. 

“I always make a point of speaking to 
her, if I happen to be on deck when she 
runs up with that timid air (perhaps you 
have observed it). I make a point, really, 
of noticing her.” 

‘You are very kind, lam sure. Fraulein 
must be grateful to you.” 

He gave me a suspicious glance from un- 
der his gilt-banded cap. But outwardly I 
was meekness itself, though I fumed within 
over the man (and his brother-in-law down 
in Connecticut!) and his airs of condescen- 
sion to pretty, bright Fraulein. 

«She is really intelligent,” he went on, to 
make the matter quite plain. ‘And a per- 
fect enthusiast over the sea.” 

I bowed my head. It was not necessary 
to shriek a reply into the wind, and I was 
obstinately determined not to discuss Frau- 
lein Kéner. 

“If you could persuade her to make her 
observations from a less dangerous position! 
—she will be tossed off here some day, I 


fear.” 
I agreed with him as to Fraulein’s temer- 


ity. But I did not half like his anxiety on 
her account, even though I shared it. And 
yet, why should not the girl have her 
friends or even her lovers, I argued to my- 
self. But, in spite of arguments, I was un- 
easy over her anomalous position. 

The sick baby improved each day. The 
weather was delightful, the sea like molten 
malachite—green and shining, and curiously 
veined withfoam. The sun traveled his 
course overhead unobseured by cloud, soli- 
tary in the heavens as was our ship upon 
the sea. Mrs. Jerningham and I had dis- 
covered many friends in common on shore. 
This, with the prospect of being occasional 
neighbors, drew us together. We formed, 
with my traveling companion, a party of 
our own,—Fratilein, with the weazen-faced 
baby in her arms, making one of the same, 
and the surgeon hanging upon its outskirts. 
He related stories of his experience aboard 
ship, and with a good deal of dramatic ef- 
fect; he brought books from his private 
store, when we had exhausted our own; he 
bribed the head steward to furnish us with 
fruit at unwarrantable hours; and we might 
have swam in champagne—our heads at 
least—but for our persistent and virtuous 
refusal of this exhilarating beverage. He 
was deliberately exerting himself to please 
—whom? not my companion, who was ill 
much of the time; not Mrs. Jerningham, 
entirely taken up with her stout, indulgent 
spouse; not me; there is a conviction be- 
yond reasoninsuch matters. It could only 
be Fraiilein. She was prettier than ever 
since the weather had grown cooler, and 
she had donned some dark blue habit, half 
cloak, half gown,—some mysterious, for- 
eign combination I could not make out. 
Did she know that it added the last needful 
charm to her quaint appearance? Certain- 
ly, it was worn without a shade of self-con- 
sciousness. She was still shy and reserved. 
She took little or no part in our conversa- 
tion, but she furnished a most inspiring 
listener—as the surgeon soon discovered. 
He was never so moved to eloquence as 
when she formed one of our group. 

A dance upon the deck had been arranged 
for one evening. But the night proved un- 
fortunate, the moon being obscured by 
clouds. In vain lanterns were hung in the 
rigging. They only served to make the 
darkness more evident, and shed but ghost- 
ly circles of light in which one or two ad- 
venturous couples drearily revolved. Final- 





ly, we drew our chairs into a close circle, 
wrapped our rugs about us and somebody 
told a story, at the conclusion of which, our 
handsome captain, pacing off his watch on 
deck, paused, to startle us all with a won- 
derful song. 

There was a faint odor of cigar-smoke 
beside me. Our party had received an ad 
dition. ‘‘An excellent substitute for a ball, 
Doctor Carew,” I said; ‘‘or do you prefer 
to dance?—and, by the way, did you at- 
tempt it?” 

“IT, Miss? 
on deck.” 

What an unnecessary as well as unavail- 
ing falsehood it was! I could have taken 
oath that he had been standing at the en 
trance to the bridge the last half-hour, 
with a muffled figure beside him which 
could be no other than Fraiilein Elsa. She 
came up at that moment and betrayed him 
innocently: 

“IT have been telling Doctor Carew that 
he should sing. For it iss Doctor Carew 
who can sing beautifully, if he will.” 

‘I am sorry to question Fraiilein Kéner’s 
musical taste;” the surgeon began, stiffly. 
He added something, possibly by way of 
excusing himself and moved a few steps 


I have but this moment come 


—- 
‘‘Has he sung to you, Elsa?” 

“Oh, yes,” the girl replied in her ringing 
voice, which must have reached the sur- 
geon where he stood. ‘‘Once, twice, in the 
efening, like this, when he has come for 
me to walk on the deck. For it iss not 
good, he says, that I stay below. And now 
that the baby will sleep, Ican go. 1 can go 
fery well indeed in the efening when the 
baby will sleep.” 

She crossed her hands and met my eyes 
with her bright innocent ones as though 
asking me to share in this new pleasure. 
How then could I say anything against it? 

The next morning as I was lying on the 
sofa in the ladies’ cabin I heard two famil- 
iar voicesin the passage between the saloon 
and the forward deck. 

“Why did you tell Miss —— that we 
walked on deck together?” said one in a 
guarded tone. 

‘‘And why should I not tell her?” Frai- 
lein responded openly. ‘‘It wass fery ami- 
able of you to ask me to walk on the deck 
with you, Doctor Carew, and the efenings 
were fery long until that you did ask me.” 

“Yes, yes, but it is a very small affair. 
There is no occasion to spread it around.” 

“Yes, it iss asmall affair. But it issa 
fery pleasant affair to me,” and there was a 
laugh in Fratilein’s voice. ‘‘What do you 
mean by not ‘spread it around’? Iss it that 
I shall tell nobody?” she asked with sudden 
wonder and suspicion. ‘‘Ah! it iss to haf 
shame to keep things in your own heart. 
And iss it you who haf shame to walk with 
me? Oh, now I see what it iss!” And her 
burning words overran each other. 

‘*You ask me to walk in the efening when 
the ladies are not on the deck. It iss I that 
will not walk with you again, Doctor Ca- 
rew, not if youcome and ask me many 
times.” And she rushed away from him 
and past the cabin door. 

The air had been growing softer each 
day. The sky deepened its blue as we 
approached America. An awning was 
stretched over the deck. The ladies dis 
carded their wrappings and brought out 
their work. The ship had ceased its wild 
plunges and lay like a tired creature upon 
the still waves. ‘'To-morrow” and “‘to- 
morrow,” we said us we looked for sails 
against the sky, lounging on the deck and 
watching the tiny rainbow which each wave 
threw off with iis spray. 

“‘Ab! that is finer than all,”’ exclaimed 
Doctor Carew. 

He addressed Fraiilein. 

‘lt iss fery beautiful,” she responded 
coldly. She did not raise her eyes. She 
had been lulling the baby upon her knees to 
sleep. She laid it upon a pile of rugs, cov- 
ering it carefully and screening its face 
from the light. 

The surgeon, leaning upon one of the 
hatchways, watched her as she did all this 
quietly, deftly. When her task was done 
he spoke again. 

‘*You have never been forward over the 
bridge, Fraiilein. There is no motion to- 
day. Suppose you come now.” 

*‘) thank you, but I haf no desire to go. 
And do not say ‘Fraiilein’ to me, but Mees, 
as you do to Mees —— here,” motioning to 
me. ‘‘When she come to Germany I will 
say ‘Fraulein.’ Then she will not be a—a— 
what you call a foreigner, any more. It iss 
not good to be a foreigner. One does not 
know the ways of the people.” 

There was a suspicious break in her voice 
over the last words. But her face was 
screened from sight. She was bending over 
the child, reiidjusting its wrappings. 

“But you expressed a desire to go out 
there, one day—one evening when we were 
walking the deck together.” 

He uttered the words with remarkable 
distinctness. Were they a concession to 
Fraulein’s pride? Her head bent lower. 
The color deepened in her face. 

Mrs. Jerningham, who saw nothing and 
suspected nothing, took the matter up now. 

**You had better go, Elsa, since the doc- 
tor is so kind.” 

And Fraulein rose and went. 

They spent along half-hour out among 








the smoke-stacks and apparently in earnest 
conversation. And he must have made his 
peace with her, for she came back with a 
glow on her beautiful face which coulg 
never have been caused by the freshening 
wind. 

We were drawing near to America 
last one Sabbath morning its hazy shores 
came out to meet us. Of our steaming up 
the bay with the faint church-bells sounding 
in our unaccustomed ears, this story need 
not tell, nor how the black “‘tug” to convey 
us to the shore, appeared so suddenly out 
of the mist as to seem like some uncanny 
thing. 

‘Take care, Fraulein.” 

We were being lowered into the boat 
when Elsa slipped. 

Some one caught her. It was Doctor 
Carew. ‘Don’t forget us,” I heard him say 
in a passionate, repressed voice. Then he 
turned to exchange a few pleasant parting 
words with us all. But his easy grace was 
gone. His face was very pale; his manner 
strangely disturbed. 

‘*We will not say good-bye,” and Mrs. 
Jerningham offered her hand cordially. 
‘You must promise to call, Doctor Carew, 
when the B—— comes in again.” 

He promised eagerly, shook hands ratlier 
hastily with the passengers crowding the 
small deck and sprang up the ladder like 
stairs against the side of the steamer. 

There was some delay about our getting 
off. We were all engaged in securing com. 
fortable places and gathering our various 
belongings, when suddenly the surgeon ap- 
peared again in our midst. 

“Miss Koner has fergotten the copy of 
verses I promised her. Only a few German 
verses I offered to write off for her,” he ex- 
plained to me as he put them into her hand. 

She did not seem to comprehend. But 
all was confusion. Already there were 
shouts of ‘*Let go! fall off!’ and we seemed 
to have parted from our huge companion, 
the steamer. Fraulein started up with a 
faint shriek as the strip of water suddenly 
widened between us and it. But the sur- 
geon was safe upon the ladder, and waving 
his cap in adieu. I doubt if any of the 
passengers save one gave him a thought. 
Every face was turned eagerly to the shore, 
—every face but Fraulein’s. Leaning 
against the bulwark, she alone watched the 
great ship growing less upon the water, un- 
til the figures upon its deck were indistinct 
and lost. Then, with a trembling sigh, she 
sat down by my side. She was twisting 
the paper in her hand (for I had taken the 
baby out of her arms). 

“You will ruin your verses, Fraulein.” 

“Ah, yes, I forget,” and she opened 
them without curiosity. At the first glance 
a vivid blush began to steal over her face. 
“They are Heine’s verses,” she explained to 
me as she refolded the paper, ‘‘and—and 
there are a few words which Doctor Carew 
did write of himself.”’ 

Perhaps it was these last which had left a 
tender light in Fraulein’s dark eyes. 

We bade the Jerninghams good bye upon 
the wharf, and I saw no more of them unti! 
two or three weeks later, when I went up 
to town to visit the friends who were their 
next-door neighbors, as it proved. Frau- 
lein was still with them, no opportunity 
having been found for her to return home 

The B—— was expected every day now. 
“I wonder if Doctor Carew will call,” said 
Mrs. Jerningham. 

There was no doubt in my own mind. 
Of course he would call, and, moreover, 
make violent love to Fraulein. But of this 
I kept my Own counsel, although time and 
distance had modified my prejudices in re. 
gard to the surgeon. 

Two or three evenings later, as I was ©9- 
ing out of the house, I ran down the steps 
and almost into the arms of a passer who 
seemed to be loitering upon the walk. It 
was almost dark, but I could see that he sti!! 
lingered about the area of my friend's house. 
when I had crossed the street and looked 
back. Apparently Mrs. Jerningham’s upper 
windows attracted his gaze. Fraiilein had 
appeared at one of these with the baby in 
her arms. The room behind her was Dri!- 
liantly lighted. Her face was glowing with 
health and happy excitement. She Jaughed 
as she tossed the child in her arms, her loose 
sleeves showing her pretty arms to the e!- 
bows, while she looked up and down the 
darkening street all unconscious of the 
watcher below. As she began to draw the 
curtain, he passed slowly on and out o! 
sight. 

The outline of this figure, especially iv 
motion, was strangely familiar. Where 
had I seen it before? I could not recal! 
But next morning, when Mrs, Jerninghap 
said: 

‘We sent in for you last evening. Whom 
do you think we had for a visitor?” 

“The surgeon from the B——,” I replie? 
at once. It had come to me like a reveli- 
tion that it was Doctor Carew who had 
been watching Fraiilein the night before 

“You know he always expressed tle 
kindest interest in Elsa,” Mrs. Jerningha™ 
went on, ‘‘and now he has found a chance 
for her to return home. Some friend of 
his own, an elderly lady, desires a compa" 
ion for the voyage, and, once in Engian:, 
Elsa’s father, or Fritz (the son of her fs 
ther’s wife) could meether. The only dil’ 
culty is that this friend sails in the B— 
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on Saturday, and lam not sure that I can 
spare Elsa so soon. The baby is not well 
this morning, nor is Alice (a child by Cap- 
tain Jerniogham’s former wife). The doc- 
te r thinks it may prove measles, and | know 
nothing of sickness. Besides, they are so 
fond of Elsa, 1 could not have her leave 
when they were ill. Butin the meantime, 
Doctor Carew is to see this friend. She is 
<omewhere out of town, and he has gone to 
Connecticut to remain until Friday night. 
He will call on Saturday morning to learn 
our decision.” 

But by the next morning the disease had 
proved to be measles. The children were 
poth ill, and Fratilein had generously given 
up all thought of going home at present. I 
was in the sick-room on Saturday morning 
when the servant tapped at the door to say 
that Doctor Carew was below. Elsa was 
dropping medicine into a spoon with unfail- 
ing dexterity, but this announcement sent 
it running over into the glass. Her eyes 
dilated with expectation, then with a sur- 
prise which was not yet disappointment, as 
Mrs. Jerningham hastened out of the room 
alone. She waited, making her step more 
noiseless than ever, her whisver breathless, 
lest that faint tap at the door should come 
again and escape herear. But it did not 
come. An hour went, by; I could not see 
ver suffer the agony of hope stretched on 
the rack—not though I almost distrusted 
the surgeon. 

“Suppose you run down for a moment,” 
I said at last. ‘‘Leave the children with 
me. Doctor Carew cannot have much 
jonger to stay, and the servant has certainly 
made a mistake or forgotten to call you.” 

“Go down!” she repeated, turning her 
burning eyes upon me. ‘‘No, no, Mees——, 
that L will neferdo. He—he did not ask 
for me.” 

Just then the heavy outer door closed 
with aclang. In a moment Mrs. Jerning- 
ham appeared. Her manner was flurried 
and excited, 

“I have sent him away at last; but he 
was really persistent beyond reason. He 
declared that it was my duty to let you go, 
Elsa. What! tears, child? And do you, 
too, think me selfish and unreasonable?” 

“Oh no, dear friend ;” and Fraiilein’s arms 
were thrown around Mrs, Jerningham’s 


neck. 

“It will only be for a month. He thinks 
his friend may wait, as she dislikes the idea 
of crossing alone. You can spare me one 
more month, Elsa?” 

“I will nefer leave you while the dear 
children are so ill.” 

‘I should have sent for you, dear (he ask- 
ed for you), but that I did not think it well 
to subject you to his persuasions.” 

Now Fraiilein’s face glowed. 

‘He really argued the question,” Mrs. 
Jerningham said when we had left the sick- 
room together. “I had some difficulty in 
sending him away. It was such an excel- 
lent opportunity, he said. And when one 
considered the peculiar dangers to which 
Fraiilein’s inexperience and beauty must 
expose her. ” 

“Indeed!” I said. ‘‘But what do we 
know of Doctor Carew himself?” 

Mrs. Jerningham stared. 

“‘Why, he is a perfect gentleman.” 

“I wish I were as sure that heis a man of 
honor.” 

‘‘What dv you mean?” 

‘“N-othing. Though really what do we 
know of him beyond the fact that he has 
agreeable manners.” 

Mrs. Jerningham’s countenance expressed 
the blankest dismay. 

“But I could inquire,” she said after a 
breathless pause. ‘‘There are the Brent- 
fords down at R——, where his brother-in- 
law’s place is.” 

“Then the brother-in-law’s place is at 
R—? How did you ever find it out?” 

“I asked where it was.” 

‘‘And you said perhaps that you also had 
friends there?” 

“No, it did not occur to me at that time.” 

But here our conversation was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of the doctor, and it was 
not resumed,—not at least till some weeks 
later when the children had passed the cli- 
max of their disease and were slowly recov- 
ering. Mrs. Jerningham’s anxiety having 
been out of all proportion to their danger, 
she had become quite worn out with care 
and watching, and her husband had taken 
her away for a week of rest and recreation. 

I found her the first morning after her 
return busy in her own room, unpacking her 
wardrobe with Fraiilein’s assistance. When 
the children had been discussed and set 
aside, we turned to her late journey. 

“And did you go to R——?” I had for- 
gotten Fraiilein’s presence. 

‘Yes; we were there two or three days.” 

“Then it is to be hoped that you saw the 
brother-in-law’s place!” And I laughed. 

But Mrs. Jerningham answered, quite se- 
riously : 

“We did, indeed; and it is everything 
that Doctor Carew made it out to be. I 
ay knew landscape gardening carried so 

ar.” 

*‘And the doctor?” 

“Is expected now on the B—~, Let me 
see,—two, three,—Fratilein, do you find 
another cuff? There should be four of 
these with sleeves. Ah, yes, hereit is. And 
we met his wife.” 





***Met his wife!’ Whose wife?’ 

“Why, Doctor Carew’s, and a very pret- 
ty little English girl she is. Thin, as they 
are apt to be; but with pretty blue eyes and 
a complexion like milk. Take care, Frat- 
lein! You are upsetting that jar. Here, 
you may take these into the children’s 
room.” 

I rose straight up from the corner of the 
bed, where I had been sitting. Elsa, pale 
as death, had escaped from the room. 

*‘Do you mean to tell me that Doctor Ca- 
rew is married—the Doctor Carew we 
know?” 

“To be sure he 1s; I dined with his wife. 
They have been married four years, I un- 
derstood her to say. He brought her over 
this last trip of the B——, and she is to stay 
some months. And, do you know, it struck 
me as peculiar that he should never once 
have mentioned her to us.” 

“‘Peculiar!” 

“Yes, I felt so; I shall say a sharp word 
to him when he comes again.” 

But [ did not heed her. Poor Frailein! 

Elsa did not appear again that morning, 
nor did I see her for several days,—not 
until 1 met her coming down the stairs at 
Mrs. Jerningham’s one morning. Her 
changed appearance surprised me into an 
exclamation. 

‘You are not well,” I said. 

“Il thank you; I am fery well,” she an- 
swered gently, but going on with the baby’s 
porringer of milk in her hand, its contents 
scarcely whiter than her face. 

1 opened the subject of Fraiilein’s health 
to Mrs. Jerniagham, who suspected nothing 
of the truth, I soon found. Nor would I 
betray her secret pain. 

‘Yes, she is beginning to feel the care of 
the children,” Mrs. Jerningham said. ‘Dear 
Elsa! It has been more than either of us 
expected, for the baby was well when we 
left Gottingen. But the sea voyage will do 
everything for her, and the B—— must 
come in before many days now.” 

The B——! And did they still plan for 
Fraiilein to return under Doctor Carew’s 
care? This should never be. I would warn 
the gir), if she did not herself refuse to go 
with him. But how? She seldom ap- 
peared now, confining herself closely to the 
nursery and the children, and the days were 
slipping away fast. The B-—— was expect- 
ed momentarily. 

I had been detained down town until 
nearly dark one day, and was hurrying 
home across the small park in the square 
below my friend’s house. The lamps were 
lighted, and the nurses were hastening away 
with their young charges. The white paths, 
the gleaming lights among the trees, the 
great pots of foreign plants, and the white- 
capped bonnes, gave to the spot a thorough- 
ly foreign air. lt was early yet for the 
evening strollers. The seats were empty; 
the paths deserted, save for an occasional 
hurrying, belated figure. I slackened my 
steps involuntarily, enjoying the faint rem- 
iniscences called up by the scene, glad of a 
moment of quiet security after the plunge 
and din and bewilderment of the streets 
outside, when I was startled by a voice— 
Fraiilein’s voice, I could not mistake it— 
coming from behind a clump of flowery 
shrubs at the end of the path upon which I 
had just entered. The tone was that of ex- 
cited remonstrance. I flew down the walk 
until an opening in the shrubbery revealed 
the girl and her companion to me. She 
was standing in the light of one of the great 
lamps, which gleamed more and more 
brightly as the darkness set in, her hands 
clasped together, her head thrown back, her 
face deathly pale. 

‘Iss it to go with you?” she was saying. 
“To go with you on the B——? No, Doc 
tor Carew, I will nefer go with you. And 
now that I haf told you, you will not come 
to the house and ask me to go, before them 
all.” 

He seemed to reason with her,—to plead 
in a low voice. 

“Oh, I know about you, Doctor Carew; 
I know fery well indeed about you. And I 
know about your wife,” Fraiilein cried out 
in a voice sharp with anguish. 

The man started back. 

‘Who has been telling you foolish sto- 
ries?” 

“It iss no foolish story that 1 haf heard. 
I know fery well about her eyes that are 
blue, and her face that iss like the milk. It 
iss Mrs. Jerningham who has seen your 
wife!” 

His face grew white under the yellow 
light of the lamp. 

“What dol care?” he said desperately. 
‘Will you turn away from me because I 
didn’t meet you earlier? It was no fault of 
mine, and I’!] not give you up now—not for 
all the milk-faced girls in the world!” 

“What iss it you say? Gott in Himmel! 
Now I know you for one fery bad man! Oh, 
if my father could hear you! If Fritz could 
know!” 

She was regarding him with dilating eyes, 
as she retreated backward. To see her 
slowly going away from him like this, with 
horror in her eyes, must have maddened 
him. Hesprangandcaught her. She gave 
a faint scream as she wrenched herself out 
of his hands, then she flew along the path 
to the curb stone, darted among the car- 
riages in the street, and vanished from sight. 

He started after her. Then, flinging his 





hands back with an oath, he turned and 
disappeared in another direction. 

In two days the B—— sailed for Liver- 
pool. Doctor Carew neither called nor 
wrote. But Fratilein had been stricken 
down with a fever, and no one remembered 
the surgeon or thought of the girl’s going 
home. There were long, dreadful days and 
nights, when we had little hope that she 
would ever see "her own people again. But 
God was good to her, and pitiful of the 
poor old father in a distant land, who nev- 
er kne* that she lay sick almost to death 
until, after anxious, weary weeks, she began 
slowly to recover. As for the B—, it 
passed out of our thoughts. It may have 
come and gone; we never knew or inquired. 

When the summer was nearly spent, we 
all went down to the sea together, to a quiet 
resort where the Jerninghams had taken a 
cottage. We were sitting on the rocks to- 
gether one day, Fratilein and 1, the idle 
waves drifting in to our feet, and her wist- 
ful eyes on the dim line where sea and sky 
met. She sighed. 

“It is a fery great way ofer the sea, 
Mees——.” 

‘Yes, Frailein.” 

“Oh, it iss I that wish I wass at home;” 
and she fell to weeping bitterly. And then 
it came out that she had missed her weekly 
letter from over the sea. 

‘There is only some mistake in forward- 
ing it here,” I said, cheerfully. ‘It will 
surely come later. And when we go back 
to the house you shall write. Your eyes 
are stronger now and you might easily write 
a few lines.” It was Mrs. Jerningham or 
her husband who had kept Fraiilein’s fa- 
ther informed of her progress toward recov- 
ery. ‘‘But you have never talked to me 
about your home Elsa. Tell me something 
of your people.” 

“I haf nothing to tell” she answered sim- 
ply. But my request had roused her to 
reminiscence, for presently she began.” 

“There iss my father—oh, you should 
see my father, Mees——,” and the color 
flovred into her pale cheeks. ‘‘His hair it 
iss white, and when he comes down the 
street in the efening in his professor’s gown 
there iss not any of the scholars behind him 
who haf eyes so sharp and bright as his. 
And he iss so wise, Mees——! There iss 
not anything written in books that he does 
not know. He knows it all fery well, in- 
deed.” 

I showed my surprise silently, lest I should 
break the spell. e 

‘‘And there iss Frau Eisenbach, my fa- 
ther’s wife. She has been married to him 
only one year. And it iss a fery good heart 
Frau Eisenbach has. There was always a 
place in my father’s house for me, though 
she did come to be his wife.” 

She paused, then she went on slowly. 

‘And there iss Fritz.” 

‘‘Who is Fritz?” I asked, though I knew 
very well. ‘‘Your brother?” 

‘No, he iss not any brother to me, Fritz 
iss not. He iss Frau Eisenbach’s son.” 

‘And has he also a good heart?” I asked 
slyly. 

But there was no blush on her cheek and 
her great dark eyes met mine without em- 
barrassment. 

“Oh yes, it iss Fritz who hasa fery good 
heart. And what he wi!l say to-day, Mees 
——, he will say to-morrow, and the next 
day, and other days. There iss not any 
change in Fritz,” she added thoughtfully. 
‘‘He iss—what you call it? ‘‘He has schol. 
ars. And some day—who can tell?—he 
may wear a gown like my father. K iss 
Fritz who does write--who does tell me of 
them all. Ah!” and she drew in a decp 
sigh, ‘I do not understand, that I haf no 


letter!” 

I comforted her as well asI could and 
leaving our seat among the rocks strolled 
back toward the house. Fraiilein still lin- 
gered. The cottage which the Jerninghams 
had taken for a few weeks stood entirely 
by itself with only a stretch of sand between 
it and the open sea. In the reara rough 
cart-track led over the coarse tufted grass 
to the road. We had no neighbors within 
a quarter of a mile, where a small summer- 
hotel had brought the locality into mild re- 
pute, and as our vicinity offered nothing to 
strolling curiosity we were seldom annoyed 
by visitors from the former place. What 
was my surprise, then, as I approached the 
cottage from one side, to find a stranger, 
dusty and travel-stained, resting upon the 
broad steps before the open door. He had 
removed his hat and was wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead like one pre- 
pared to take his ease. One glance at his 
dust-covered garments, his formidable stick, 
his general air—as 1 fancied—of purpose- 
less peregrination convinced me that he was 
that pest of remote dwellings and terror of 
defenseless women—a tramp. 

He rose as my dress rustled over the sand. 
He bowed respectfully, yet not with abject- 
ness. Certainly there was nothing alarm- 
ing in the appearance of this dusty, fair- 
haired young man with a brown, intelligent 
face and anxious, prepossessing eyes. But 
they often had handsome eyes, and I had 
known several of intellectual countenances. 

‘Madame, I come from Chairmany.” 

“Chairmany?” Oh yes, Germany. They 
were always coming from somewhere and 
desiring to go further. Content was not an 
attribute of the tramp. All this did not re- 


assure me, It was, as I have said, a lonely 
situation, and during the day we were a 
family of women. I searched my pocket 
in nervous haste, and brought outa lead- 
pencil and a few pennies, which I offered 
deprecatingly. But he scorned the gift 
with a hasty motion of his hand and an in- 
dignant protest in the German tongue. 
asthe heavy, three-cornered adjectives 
and verbs began to fall about my ears, I 
staggered back in terror. 

He advanced a step. 

I had no strength to fly. I was too weak 
to call out, and there was Fraiilein, feeble 
and alone, advancing toward the house! 
Her foot ground the sand behind him. I 
made a motion to her to fly just as he wheel- 
ed about. Had the girl gone mad? She 
gave a faint shriek and ran toward him with 
extended arms, her face whitening to her 
lips. Then she fell in a little heap at his 
feet. 

He took herin his arms with an excla- 
mation of endearment. There are words 
the tender meaning of which no foreign 
tongue can hide! He laid her head against 
his breast and bore her to the house, I fol- 
lowing meekly in the rear. There was no 
need of explanation, though that came later. 
It was Frau Eisenbach’sson. It was Fritz, 
the good Fritz, who had come all the way 
from Gottingen and many a mile on foot at 
the news of Fraulien’s illness, to find her 
and bring her home. 

1 remembered what she had said, that 
there was not any change in Fritz, and | 
was convinced, although she seemed strange- 
ly blind to the fact, that he had loved her 
tenderly and long. 

They sailed in a week. We all went 
down to the steamer to see them off. There 
was the usual crowd, the flowers,—appro- 
priate to nothing,—the hurry, the excite- 
ment of compressed and scarcely concealed 
agony at parting, among friends, for all of 
which we had no eyes to-day. We said 
“good-bye” with tears, and yet as they say 
farewell who hope to meet again. We 
crossed the gang-plank,—already the hands 
of the sailors had seized its ropes,—then we 
turned for one last look. There was a sound 
as of a mighty sob from the great steamer, 
as it parted from the shore. We strained 
our eyes to find our friends upon its deck. 
They stood apart from the others. Fritz 
had bared his head; Fraulein had thrust 
back the hood of her cloak, Her great, sad 
eyes were searching the crowd on the wharf. 
She saw us; she threw out her arms to us in 
agesture of unutterable love. Then she 
buried her face upon Fritz’s shoulder. 

Was it the sunin his eyes which seemed 
to transfigure his countenance? Was it not 
rather the assurance of faith which comes 
to those who wait and serve? He waved 
his hand to us. Slowly the ship turned 
upon its keel. It moved away, and we saw 
them no more. 

It is six years since Fraulein left us. At 
first we often heard from her; less frequent- 
ly as the tone of her letters became more 
cheerful. Happiness is content to glow 
and be silent. 

For a year we had received no letter. 
Then there came one to us full of spontane- 
ous joy, and at the end the announcement 
that she was going to be married to Fritz. 
“And when you come to Germany sgain,” 
she wrote, ‘‘you will not pass by Gottingen, 
There are the University and the theater 
and the Garden of Plants; and are they not 
worth that you should come and visit them? 
And there, too, will be your happy Elsa, 
who has no longer any desire to go away 
and see the world, unless it should be that 
Fritz will come to America. For Fritz 
does say that in your country —— But 
there would not be in the whole world pa- 
per or ink enough to tell all the beautiful 
things that Fritz does say of your country. 
And if it was not that he does love this land 
and is to have a place in the university 
another year, I believe that he would go 
and live always in America. He looks 
over my shoulder while I write, and he 
says, ‘There will always be a welcome in 
our home for them all.’ And that is true, 
as you know very well, if Fritz does say it.” 
—Scribner. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TO THE FRONT. 


It is with profound thankfulness that we 
record the fact that the bill to secure school 
Suffrage for women in Massachusetts, which 
passed the Senate by 24 ayes to 11 noes last 
week, has on Thursday of this week, April 
10, passed the House by 129 ayes to 69 noes. 
There is no doubt the bill will be engrossed 
and become alaw. This is a great gain, 
and the Senators and Representatives who 
have ably, eloquently and well, supported 
this measure, will be held in grateful re- 
membrance forever by all who love justice, 
and who care for the best welfare of the 
schools. The debate in the House has just 
closed as we go to press. L. 8 
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A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK. 


There is surely a new and strong move- 
ment in the direction of political equality 
for women. Not for many years have there 
been so many favorable indications of a 
changed and friendly public sentiment. 

In the different legislative bodies there 
has been marked respect shown to Suffra- 
gists and to their claim. The discussions 
have had much less of coarse, low, or disre- 
spectful language. In Indiana and Missouri 
conspicuous respect was sbown to the peti- 
tioners. The Governers of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and ‘Connecticut have each 
aided us through their messages. 

The accumulated testimony from respon 
sible people in Wyoming in regard to the 
value of the exercise of Suffrage by women 
in that territory, the fact that women act- 
ually votein New Hampshire on school ques- 
tions, (and that a bill for the same purpose 
has just passed the Massachusetts Legisla 
ture with respectful treatment, in almost 
every case by men,) are each foundation 
stones for safe future building. They give 
new hope and fresh courage to those whose 
faith in the success of a true principle nev- 
er fails, but who nevertheless watch for and 
hail these promising signs of the times. 

L. 8. 





CONVENTION AT LAWRENCE. 


The Convention at Lawrence on Wednes- 
day last, had one of the loveliest spring 
days; the first with warm wind and that de- 
licious sense of release from the rigor of 
winter, which the sight of ‘‘pussy willows” 
in blossom and the long tassels on the alder 
are sure to give. 

The sessions were held in the Unitarian 
Church. Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, and Lucy Stone were the 
invited speakers. 

At the time appointed a fairly good sized 
audience for an afternoon were gathered. 
The proceedings took an unusual but very 
desirable turn, in a lively discussion which 
was evoked ‘by Mrs. Garlin Spencer, and 
shared by her with Miss Fay, and Mrs. 
Spencer of Lawrence, and Miss Eastman. 
It was spirited, and brought out nice points 
of difference, and showed the fine quality 
of the disputants. Objections were raised 
and answered on the spot, and all in the 
best spirit and in the most friendly manner. 

Mrs. Martha G. Ripley of Lawrence, had 
charge of the finances, the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, and added the new feature of selling 
photographs of Mr. Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lipsand Lucy Stone. To these Mrs. Ripley 
means to add those of Mrs. Livermore, Lu- 
cretia Mott, and others of the old workers 
for equal rights. 

In the evening, Mrs. Garlin Spencer was 
the first speaker. In her own beautiful and 
forcible way she offered argument and plea 
on the highest ground for political rights 
for women. 

Miss Eastman followed in one of her best 
veins, eliciting frequent applause, and 
showing as she always does her power of 
clear and convincing statement. 

Mrs. Ripley added her plea for codpera- 
tion and work, and announced that the val- 
uable speech on Suffrage made the Sunday 
evening previous, by their Unitarian minis- 
ter would be repeated by request in the city 
Hall next fall. 

The thanks of Suffragists are due to Mrs. 
Ripley and Mrs. McAllister, for the prelim- 
inary arrangements necessary to make this 
convention a success. 

At Lawrence we found one of the lady 
graduates of the Boston University medical 
department, Dr. Rogers. She has taken 
rooms at 163 on Haverhill street, opposite 
the fountain on the common; one of the 


best locations in the city. Dr. Rogers has 
had four years of thorough study. She has 
real love of her profession, and is a noble 
true woman, who may well be trusted by 
other women. L. 8. 

—-o 


MEMBERSHIPS. 


Next week we shall publish another list 
of names of members of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. It is most 
desirable that all old members who could 
not attend the annual meeting at Lowell, 
should renew their membership, and that 
others wishing to unite with this society to 
help in its great work for equal rights for 
women, should also send a dollar to make 
themselves members. This announcement 
is made to give all who desire to do so, an 
opportunity before our next issue. 

Let us have a long list. L. 8 











CAROLINE 8, BROOKS. 


Will some one send to this office the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Caroline 8. Brooks, who made 
in butter, the head of ‘‘lolanthe” which at- 
tracted attention at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion? L. 8. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The exercises of the twenty-seventh an- 
nual commencement of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal college, have just successfully closed, 
when twenty ladies received the degree of 
doctor of medicine. These exercises were 
held in Association Hall, which was crowd- 
ed with an educated, refined and sympathet- 
ic audience. Old men with gray heads and 
wise faces, who seemed to see their prophe- 
cies fulfilled, were there; there were young 
men peering anxiously into the future, and 
silently inquiring ‘‘Watchman, what of the 
night?” But the answer is: ‘“The morning 
cometh. The day star ariseth and its scin- 
tillations penetrate the dark places of the 
earth.” 

On the platform was a profusion of ex- 
quisite flowers and presents, bestowed upon 
the graduates by their friends. The honora- 
ry degree of doctor of medicine was be- 
stowed upon Rachel Bodley, A. M., Prof. 
of chemistry and the able Dean of the 
faculty. 

The valedictory address delivered by 
Professor Clara Marshall, M. D., suffers 
nothing when compared with the farewell 
addresses of the week by the uther colleges. 
Dr. Marshall, with chaste and exact lan- 
guage and thought, pointed out to the grad- 
uates some of the obstacles and trials, as 
wel! as compensations, which they will meet 
and eloquently and forcibly urged them to 
merit all they demand from the public and 
from their patients, from the profession and 
from society, never losing sight of that gen- 
tleness which is Woman’s special preroga- 
tive, which Shakspeare reverenced when he 
wrote those golden words: ‘‘Never forget 
to be a woman,” 

There was neither fault nor flaw in the 
entire proceedings, but that dignified de- 
liberation, that exquisite exactness, that 
noble purpose and deep sense of responsi- 
bility that must chatlenge the respect and 
admiration even of enemies—if such there 
be. 

Scarcely a decade of years has passed 
since the proceedings of this institution 
were scarcely noticed—or noticed only with 
asneer. To-day, Philadelphia is proud of 
having the oldest and most popular institu- 
tion for the medical education of Woman 
in the world Many who shared its early 
trials, now share its proud triumphs. 

The evening prior to commencement was 
devoted to exercises in memory of the late 
Dr. Emiline Horton Cleveland. The vast 
lecture-room of the college was filled with 
the trustees, faculty, students and friends 
of the college and of the lamented dead, 
who met to pay a deserved tribute to a no- 
ble and useful life; to one who had been re- 
moved from their midst, but whose example 
and work remain. Her Puritan ancestors, 
her early efforts to secure an education, her 
lady-like and gracious womanhood, her 
great tenderness, her charming presence, 
her professional skill, her eminent suc- 
cess, were all recalled and will long be re- 
membered by not the few, but many. Dr. 
Cleveland was a native of Connecticut, but 
like any child of genius, she was claimed by 
the world. Her bright presence shed its 
light in New York, where she lived in Madi- 
son County as the farmer’s daughter; in 
Ohio, where she graduated at Oberlin and 
taught 1n various places, and will be remem- 
bered as Emiline Horton; in this State, where 
she spent her mature and best years, and in 
Paris; where she took like Myrtis of ancient 
renown, five prizes. Dr. Cleveland was laid 
to rest last December, by the side of Dr. 
Aon Preston, with whom she had borne 
the burden of an eventful day. But the 
events of to-day prove that their work still 
lives,—aye, truly lives! 

The class which has just graduated at the 
Woman's College, is the largest yet sent out, 
and the prospect is that the next year’s class 
will number still more. New students are 
now entering. The alumng# now number 
over two hundred and fifty, about seventy- 
five of whom are engaged in successful 
practice in this city, The high honor, the 
eminent success, the large emoluments and 





hearty appreciation which the women in 





their profession have won, only illustrate 
what may be anticipated by any who enter 
it. E. J. B. 
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INDIANA LEGISLATURE—MARRIED 
WOMEN. 


I send a copy of the law that passed our 
Legislature a few days ago. Although it is 
not quite all we would ask, we are very 
grateful to our law-makers, for acceding 
thus far to the petitions of Suffragists for 
equality of property rights of married wo- 
men. 

This was so much a crying evil that 
among all the number of married women do- 
ing business in their own name, with the 
consent and codperation of their husbands, 
not one of them could collect a dollar by 
law. Section 4th of this bill may not ex- 
plain itself very clearly, but onthe whole it 
is a step in the right direction, and will en- 
courage us to ask for larger advances anoth- 
er time. 

We hope the business women of this State 
will avail themselves of its protection, not in 
frequent litigation, we have no fears of that; 
but it will give to business and the right of 
property more stability, and make those in 
business, both men and women, more careful 
to manage their business relations to pre- 
vent injustice to either. Thanks to our 
legislators. 

Judge Warren of Maine, gave a series of 
very interesting temperance lectures in Rich- 
mond, Ind.,ashorttimeago. Histhorough 
knowledge of the working of the‘‘Maine law ’ 
was very advantageous to the temperance 
people of Indiana, as they are contemplat- 
ing a great work for prohibition in that 
State during the present year. The modi- 
fied laws are as follows:— 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the general 
assembly of the State of Indiana, a married 
woman may bargain, sell, assign and trans- 
fer hergeparate nersonal property the same 
as if she were sole. 

Sec. 2. A married woman may carry on 
any trade or business and perform any la- 
bor or service on her sole and separate ac- 
count. The earnings and profits of any 
married woman accruing from her trade, 
business, service or labor, other than labor 
for her husband or family, shall be her sole 
and separate eee. 

Sec. 3. A married woman may enter 
into any contract in reference to her sepa- 
rate personal estate, trade, business, labor 
or service, and the management and im- 
provement of her separate real property, 
the same as if she were sole, and her sepa- 
rate estate, real and personal, shall be liable 
therefor on execution or other judicial pro- 
cess. 

Sec. 4. No conveyance or contract made 
by a married woman, for the sale of her 
land or any interest therein, other than 
leases for a term not exceeding three years, 
and mortgages on lands, to secure the pur- 
chase money of such lands, shall be valid 
unless her husband shall join therein 

Sec. 5. A married woman shall be bound 
by the covenants of title in deed of convey- 
ance of her real property. 

Sec. 6. A married woman may bring 
and maintain an action in her own name 
against any person or body corporate for 
damages for any injury to her person or 
character the same as if she were sole; and 
the money recovered shall be her separate 
property, and her husband in such cases 
shall not be liable for costs. 

Sec. 7. Whenever the husband causes 
repairs or improvements to be made on the 
real property of the wife, with her know]- 
edge and consent thereto in writing deliver- 
ed to the contractor or person performing 
labor or furnishing the materials, she alone 
shall be liable for materials furnished or la- 
bor done. 

Sec. 8. A husband shall not be liable 
for any Gebts contracted by the wife in 
carrying on any trade, labor or business on 
her sole and separate account, nor for im- 
provements made by her authority on her 
separate real pay 

Sec. 9. Whenever a judgment is recov- 
ered against a married woman, her separate 

roperty may be sold on execution to satis- 
y the same, as in other cases. Provided, 
however, that her wearing apparel and arti- 
cles of personal adornment purchased by 
her not exceeding $200 in value, and all 
such jewelry, ornaments, books, works of 
art and vertu, and other effects for person- 
al or household use as may have been given 
to her as presents, giftsand keepsakes, shall 
not be subject to execution; and provided 
further, that she shall hold as exempt, ex- 
cept for the purchase money therefor, other 
property to the amount of $300, to be set 
apart and appraised in the manner provided 
by law for exemption of property. 

Sec. 10. A married woman shall not 
mortgage or in any manner encumber her 
separate preperty acquired by descent, de- 
vise or git, as a security for the debt or lia- 
bility of her husband or any other person. 

M. F. THomas. 
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LET WUMEN HELP WOMEN. 


Although I already send four copies of 
the JouRNAL to women unable to subscribe 
for it, but who consider it a great privilege 
to read it, and who do missionary work by 
circulating it among their friends, still I am 
glad to respond to your call for aid to dis- 
seminate the good gospel contained in the 
JOURNAL, by adding the amount of a year’s 
subscription, the paper to be sent as you 
desire, to one woman or to different ones, 
as a foretaste of the knowledge they need. 
lt is a lesson that women need to learn more 
thoroughly, that of helping each other, and 
of helping on causes that have for an aim 
the establishment of moral, intellectual and 
legal justice for women. 

When I ask a woman if she reads the 
Woman’s JOURNAL and she replies no, she 








does not need to be converted by its teach- 
ings, she is already convinced they are true, 
I invariably ask her if she has not a friend 
who is still unconverted, to whom she could 
send a copy, orif she has not a neighbor urn- 
able to take the JouRNAL, whose words of 
help and encouragement would be to her as 
manna? 

Then I say to this woman of fixed convic- 
tions, that we can never be so wise that we 
do not need to keep in sympathy with those 
still in bonds. 

And again I remind her of the debt of 
gratitude we owe the faithful workers, who 
are untiring in their efforts to deliver wom- 
en from the disabilities they still suffer. All 
who believe the work they do is worthy to 
be done, should lend their encouragement, 
and their substantial aid, though it be but a 
mite. Why is it that societies for men thrive 
while those for women eke out a slender 
existence? 

A man pays his membership to a society 
to support and sustain the principle upon 
which the society is based, even though he 
may never be so situated as to attend the 
meetings of the society. 

To be sure,he earns the money he pays, 
and does not have to beg it of his wife. If 
the woman earns the money she pays for 
membership to a society, and her employ- 
ment is the same as that of a man, she is 
paid for the same amount of work on an 
average not more than one-half he receives. 

There have been one or more good articles 
in the JOURNAL recently, upon this subject 
of women’s helping women. I wish I had 
my JOURNAL which is always sent to some 
one as soon as it is read, at hand, that con- 
tained a proposal to help form a fund, if I 
am not mistaken, to assist in educating 
young women striving against difficulties to 
help themselves. I would like to say to 
this friend who made the proposal, that 
such a society already exists in connection 
with Boston University, and that it needs 
just the aid she proffers to extend the good 
work it is doing. The Woman’s Educa- 
tional Industrial Union, No. 4 Park street, 
is one of the rightly-directed efforts in the 


behalf of women, that needs the aid of- 


women to enable it to do for homeless 
working-women what the Christian Union 
and Association do for a corresponding class 
of men. 

The usefulness of these two before-men- 
tioned institutions is largely owing to the 
funds and help that have been given them 
by women. We are glad they have the 
wherewith to do so much good, and we do 
wish that men and women who know our 
work to be equally needed and commenda- 
ble, would aid us in ways as substantial. 
I would respectfully suggest to some wom- 
an of liberal means, that she build her own 
monument, and an enduring one, while she 
still lives, in the shape of a good substantial 
building suited to the work of the Woman’s 
Educational Industrial Union, and give a 
reserve fund of a few thousand, which 
would no doubt be the magnet to draw 
other sums unto it, till the work of the 
Union should spread and take root in many 
ways, now needed to help, encourage and 
sustain a sisterhood. wee 
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WORK IN CAMBRIDGE. 





The regular meeting of the Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
the house of Mr. G. U. Cram, on Tuesday 
evening, April the first. Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody, who had been expected to address 
the Association, being unavoidably absent, 
the Association listened to Rev. J. P. Bland 
of Cambridge, who spoke in a most engag- 
ing manner on the ‘‘Unity of Human Inter- 
ests.” 

Mr. Bland showed that Humanity with 
all its diversities of race, color, sex, rises 
and falls as a unit; that we obtain the first 
hint of this from Nature; in Nature noth- 
ing exists for self alone, everything works 
for the common good. So withindividuals, 
whatever exalts or degrades Woman exalts 
or degrades Man. The goal of human in- 
terest is expressed by one word—progress— 
social, intellectual, moral progress, and 
this can be fully gained’ only by the recog- 
nition of the equal rights of all. 

The selfishness of man in his barbaric 
state, caused originally the subjection of 
Woman. But although the conditions 
which gave rise to this subordination have 
passed away, the subordination remains; 
there is nothing now in Woman’s nature to 
unfit her to cope on equal terms with man. 
The result of the subjection of Woman isa 
three fold loss to the race, social, intellec- 
tual, moral loss. Under the last head, we 
may class that temptation which leads a 
woman to unite herself with some man, for 
ameresupport. Fifty or seventy-five years 
ago, in New England, the two sexes were in 
numbers about equal, and a woman might 
more reasonably than now, consider her 
future life to center in marriage. Now in 
Massachusetts alone, there are seventy thou- 
sand more women than men, and on the 
part of men there isa growing disinclina- 
tion to marry early. No wise father can 
educate his daughter with the certainty that 
she will marry. Unless properly educated 
and fitted forsome useful employment, she 
must in time become a burden to him to 
whom she is indebted for support. But the 
pressure of public opinion is against women 


who work,—this must be removed. Al] 
avenues of useful employment must be 
opened to women, and the result will bea 
social, an intellectual, a moral gain to the 
world. Let our daughters be fitted as men 
are, for some useful vocation. then if they 
marry, they will be better companions, 
Good only can follow, for Woman’s ad. 
vancement uplifts man. Legal barriers, so- 
cial prejudices should be removed, and equal 
privileges, be afforded to all. 

After Mr. Bland’s remarks, which were 
heard with the greatest attention and grati- 
fication by all, an animated discussion led 
by the President, Mrs. M. F. Walling fol- 
lowed. At this meeting there were present 
about twenty-five ladies and a few gentle. 
men. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all, to attend the next meeting on April 16, 
at the house of Mrs. Burnham, 68 Inman 
street, when Miss Lucia M. Peabody will 
speak on ‘“‘Problems Concerning Women.” 

H. L. R. Secretary, 
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PROGRESS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

EprTors JouRNAL.—There is light and 
hope. The world moves. On Saturday 
evening last, at a district school meeting, 
which district comprises most of the in- 
habitants in a town of 4000 persons, the 
district elected Miss Mary Gordon, one of 
the Prudential Committee. She is a lady 
worthy of sucha position, and a higher one, 
It isa victory for Woman Suffrage. The 
town is three to one Republican, as against 
Democrats and Greenbackers. Of course, 
Republicans, like all in power, are inimical 
to Woman Suffrage; but the law is, and is 
destined to be supported by the women, 
Women are timid at first, but bold and brave 
afterward, and are seldom wanting in strict 
integrity and unalloyed sympathy with right 
and justice. H, 

Haeter, March 17, 1879. 
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WESTERN WOMEN. 


A writer in the London Spectator recent- 
ly asserted that ‘‘while the new generation 
of men are rather flaccid, unenterprising 
and given to lazy content, women are dis- 
playing a new unrest, a new impatience of 
the old molds of their lives.” 

Whatever the cause, no one can be blind 
to the fact that, at least in our Western 
communities, a large share of the public 
work is being done by women. Thus it is 
in this goodly little city of 40,000 inhabit- 
ants on the banks of the Mississippi. Our 
charity hospitals, our orphan asylums, our 
relief societies, our temperance organiza- 
tions, our Free Reading Room Association, 
with its lecture hall and appliances for mu- 
sical and dramatic entertainments—all suc- 
cessful institutions—are without exception 
managed and officered by women. 

The same may almost be said of the 
churches, for although men stand in the 
pulpits, and men hold the trusteeships, the 
real life of the church, its motive power, 
depends upon the women. This is true 
financially, as well as socially. The trus- 
tees employ an expensive choir, purchase 
a magnificent organ, or erect a better 
building than they can pay for, or perhaps 
do all of these things, and when, in due 
course of time, they awake to the fact that 
they have run the church hopelessly in debt, 
they then proceed to call upon their wives 
and daughters to help them out. 

This has been the method of two of our 
prominent churches, With that utter dis- 
regard of the Christian precept ‘Owe no 
man anything,” which may almost be said 
to be characteristic of the modern Christian 
church, one of these societies found itself 
in possession of a beautiful, commodious 
and perfectly appointed edifice, and an in- 
debtedness of $30,000, upon which it could 
not even meet the interest. A meeting was 
called, and then and there the burden was 
chivalrously shifted upon eight feminine 
shoulders, in the happy confidence-that all 
possible effort would be made to solve the 
difficulty, and with the avowed intention 
of abandoning the struggle should these la- 
dies prove unsuccessful. In less than three 
months the Committee had the satisfaction 
of reporting that they had already provided 
for the payment of two-thirds of the amount, 
er expected to be able to secure the whole 
of it. 

Another church has shown equal depend- 
ence upon its women, and after more sensi- 
ble fashion. Ambitious for a better house 
of worship, a committee of six ladies was 
appointed to raise the money. At the ex- 
piration of three or four years a building 
was erected at a cost of $65,000, most of 
the money having been raised by the direct 
efforts of the faithful six. 

Such is some of the work being done by 
women in this little Western city. 1 might 
speak of other work which is not done, or 
which languishes for the want of the new 
life which a few energetic women would 
infuse into the councils of its managers. 
For instance, a certain highly respectable 
and conservative organization controls a 
certain collection of books, and makes up 
yearly deficits from the pocket-books of its 
directors, rather than countenance any such 
innovation upon its long established prece- 
dent. 

I forbear to mention names, lest this 











monstrous suggestion of the need of femin- 
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ipe aid should arouse the august body to an 
undignified irritation, while I should be able 
to make for myself no better defense than 
did the boy who brought home the bad 
school report. ‘This is very unsatisfactory, 
Tom,” said the father; ‘‘there are very few 
good marks here. Iam not at all pleased 
with it.” 

“J told the teacher you wouldn't be,” 
said Tom, ‘‘but he wouldn’t alter hg 

Anna B. McManay. 


Quincy, Ju. 
OUR RULERS AND GUARDIANS. 





How are women to withstand the depress- 
ing humiliation of facts that daily occur— 
chief among them the horrible sin of buying 
and selling votes? That this is done we have 
a too abundant testimony, yet our govern- 
ment is held up for the admiration of the 
world. 

And now here is the unfragrant suit 
against one of our statesmen, the Hon. 
Simon Cameron. An article in one of the 
dailies concludes with this remark: ‘One 
good effect of opening up this sewer (as 
Judge Carter calls it) will be to discourage 
grass widows, adventuresses, and all other 
persons, in the future, from going into any 
black-mailing operations.” Not one word 
of admonition or of hope for greater purity 
on the part of those who occupy the highest 
offices in the gift of the country. 

“The ancient Simon Cameron has not 
been innocent,” is the playful remark about 
one of our Senators. Nota severe rebuke 
certainly, but how awfully wicked of this 
wicked woman to extract money from him. 

After all why should this discourage 
grass widows, adventuresses, &c., &., 
from pursuing a similar course? Why not 
take this course to get money? Whyisita 
greater degradation to be bullied in court 
and receive money than to be obliged to 
pay it? Is not the guilt equal, except that 
on the one part, it is a matter of business, 
on the other, of beastliness? H, 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 





Epitors JouRNAL.—I was much inter- 
ested in a letter from Emma Garret in the 
JouRNAL of February 15. She seemed to 
fear that some of the Suffrage workers would 
hurt the church. There is not the least 
danger that any of these investigations will 
injure the church, If it comes up to its 
own high profession in work for humanity, 
no argument that can be brought against it 
will be able to wield any influence detrimen 
tal to its consecrated power for good, and I 
am glad that there is very little disposition 
among the earnest Suffrage workers to an- 
athematize the church. At the same time, 
those of us who are church-members, feel 
conscious that the church, as a body, does 
not use all the power she has for the pro- 
mulgation of the great principles of justice 
and humanity, that are essential in spread- 
ing the blessings of the gospel of truth. 
Look at the position of the popular churches 
to-day, on the question of licensing and or- 
daining women preachers. One would nat- 
urally suppose the church would lead in 
every work for the upbuilding of the moral 
and religious status of the people. Yet 
the church stands back in recognizing the 
work of women, while the American Medi- 
cal Association admits women physicians 
as delegates, and invites them to share all 
the honors and labors of membership in 
this great national medical association. Also 
the highest legal tribunal, even the Supreme 
Court of the: United States, has its ‘‘gates 
ajar,” and a woman is admitted to practice 
law within its bar. Thus the church has 
stood comparatively still while the other 
two great professions have generally extend- 
ed their hands to women who are to-day, 
part and parcel of the medical and legal 
professions in America. 

Many of the readers of the JouRNAL 
know that for years, earnest, Christian wo- 
men, who have felt themselves called to 
preach the gospel, have knocked at the 
church doors for admittance, for ordination, 
and have been refused. 

To several successive meetings of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the M. E. Church, 
petitions have gone up to admit women to 
the ministry, but have passed unheeded. 
Every now and then a Presiding Elder with 
Christian liberality and an appreciation of 
the fitness of consecrated women for the 
pulpit, has licensed one to preach, but when 
the powers that be, are applied to for con- 
currence, they say these women had better 
continue to labor as evangelists in their 
peculiar sphere. ‘‘It is not expedient to or- 
dain them as ministers,” though the church 
cannot dispense with their services, yet we 
will not allow them to occupy the pulpits 
as ordained ministers.” No such flimsy 
excuses are resorted to when men apply 
for ordination. 

Now dear editors, I know there are a large 
number of liberal-minded, whole-souled 
Methodist ministers, who would gladly wel- 
come women as ordained ministers in the 
church, and the time will come when the 
General Conference cannot control the up- 
rising of this progressive element in the 
church; the doors of that august religious 
body will creak on their rusty hinges, and 
women who have devoted their lives to the 
service of the Master, will enter, and, side 
by side with their brother minister, be con- 





secrated by the ordination ceremonies, for 
the work of evangelizing the, world. Re- 
form takes no retrograde steps, and the 
coming of Woman’s equality in the church 
is foreshadowed by the events now occur- 
ring. 

To many of us who love the church, and 
have earnestly desired to see it take the 
lead in all that is calculated to benefit hu- 
manity, it is cause of deep regret that in- 
stead of being the first to encourage Chris- 
tian women to work for God by giving 
them the sanction of the church, it will be 
the last of the professions to acknowledge 
their worth, in its extended application. 
And all this time these Christian women 
have labored in faith, never weary of well- 
doing, leaving their cause with the Head of 
the church, knowing that God is with the 
right, that He never gave them talents He 
did not intend them to use, and we can af- 
ford to labor and to wait, until they who 
hold the keys of the sanctuary shall say, 
‘it is enough, come up higher.” Then in- 
deed, and not before, shall the church put 
on her beautiful garments, and together we 
will ascribe hallelujah to the triumphs of 
religious liberty. And it is time that mem- 
bers of churches should speak out on this 
subject. Not with acrimony, but in the 
spirit of honest criticism. Let us be frank, 
and do all in our power to bring about this 
happy consummation, when the church shall 
unite to bring her great power to bear on 
every species of wrong that exists within 
her borders, when she will protect alike, 
man and woman, by demanding the same 
moral and Christian status of her members, 
without regard to sex. M. F. THomas, 

Richmond, Ind., March 1879. 





WHERE I8 IT! 


We, country folks, are wondering in 
what favored State may be the winter home 
of that disciple of Plato, who calls herself 
a “‘farmer’s wife,” in your last JoURNAL. 
We have decided it must be in ‘‘Utopia,” 
where bare floors and a fire-place will keep 
people warm enough to enjoy Emerson or 
Thoreau. 

What does she mean by saying that her 
recluse neighbors ‘‘only aspire to be wives 
and mothers,” and in what unheard-of place 
is it thought desirable to be delicate? Her 
classical reading must have saved her from 
seeing the ample testimonies about hard- 
worked farmer’s wives. Not one real far- 
mer in fifty, who has paid for his farm, but 
has a wife who never has enjoyed the luxu- 
ry or the extravagavce of a hired girl, ex- 
cept in hay and harvest time. QUERIA. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Home for aged colored women had a 
bag of oranges from Photius Fiske. 


Oberlin College gets $4,000 from the es- 
tate of the late Loyal Wilcox of Hartford, 
Conn. 


Macame Patterson Bonaparte, who died 
at Baltimore recently, left an estate valued 
at over a million and a half. 


New England gets but one Chairmanship 
in the Senate Committees. The South re- 
ceives twenty-seven. 


It is said that the late William Howitt, 
has left an autobiography complete, the pub- 
lication of which will be a literary event of 
great interest. 


Henry W. Hook, a wealthy Philadelphia 
manufacturer, has given the city 121 acres, 
six or seven miles from Baltimore, for a 
public park in that city. 

The directors of the Boston Codperative 
Store have taken a three-years’ lease of the 
store No. 9 Cornhill. It was opened to the 
public the first week in April. 


G. Washington Childs, of Philadelphia, 
the accredited vwner of the New York World 
is said to propose making it a two-cent rival 
of the Sun, and independent in politics. 


The Librarian of Congress is said to have 
made the remark lately, that there is more 
demand for books relating to the war of the 
rebellion than there has been at any time 
since 1865. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell is still in 
Western Massachusetts. She has held meet- 
ings in Springfield, West Springfield, North- 
ampton, Westfield and other places with 
encouraging success, 


Mr. Lowther, of Boston, the only col- 
ored member of the House, occupied the 
Speaker’s chair during the morning session 
of the 20th ult, and conducted business to 
the satisfaction of the House and to his own 
credit. 


Out of the 80,288 youth in San Francisco, 
38,672 were enrolled last year in the schools. 
The average daily attendance was 26,932. 
The average salary paid per month to male 
teachers was, $159.32—to female teachers, 
$81.32. 

Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. Henry James 
have been elected members of the new Ra- 
belais Club in London, formed to promote 
earnestness, erudition, and manly strength 
in literature. Lord Houghton is one of the 
members. 

The Rev. Thomas D. Howard, formerly 
Secretary of the Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners, and a man of large experience in 











benevolent work, has been chosen Secreta 
ry of the new society of the Associated Char- 
ities of Boston. 


The bodies of W. W. Chisolm, his daugh- 
ter Cornelia, and his son John, all victims 
of the Chisolm massacre in Kemper County, 
Mississippi, were interred at Lock Haven, 
Pa., recently. Not one of the murderers 
has been punished. 


Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s residence, dur- 
ing his foreign visit, will be occupied by Mr. 
Allibone, the new Librarian of the Lenox 
Library, who has rented it from the owner. 
Mr. Allibone will have the use of Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s fine library. 


The third biennial report of the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, of Michigan, for 1877 
and 1878, is full of interesting information 
in regard to a successful effort on the part 
of the Commissioners in restocking many 
rivers and lakes of that State with useful 
food fishes. 


The story comes from St. Petersburg that 
Shere Ali is not really dead, but is confined 
in a Siberian mine under the name of Paul 
Volowski, a criminal lunatic who fancies 
himself Ameer of Afghanistan. His death 
was merely a piece of Russian policy, ac- 
ccrding to this story. 


The elder brother of William Howitt, 
(who died at Rome, at 3.30 P. M., on Mon- 
day, March 3,) died at his residence, Heanor, 
Derbyshire, on precisely the same day and 
hour. His name was Francis Howitt, and 
he lived in ‘‘the old house at home,” which 
is the subject of one of Howitt’s poems. 


The willof the late Asa Otis, of New 
London, disposes of an estate valued at 
three-quarters of a million. Among the 
public bequests is $25,000 each to Yale 
Theological Seminary and Amherst College. 
The American Board is the residuary lega- 
tee and will receive not far from $500,000. 


A novel organization has been formed in 
New York City, called the ‘‘Business Men’s 
Society for the Encouragement of Modera- 
tion.” There are three pledges which any 
member can take, one for total abstinence 
for a year, one notto drink during business 
hours, and a third not totreat, or be treated. 


The Governor of Maine has commuted 
the sentence of Foss, who was recently sent 
to State Prison for a share in procuring an 
abortion ona poor girl, who was killed there- 
by. It was acruel case, and Foss’ guilt was 
clear, but he was not comfortable in State 
Prison, and charitable people could not bear 
to see him suffer.— Boston Herald. 

Mr. Crispus Graves, who died in Deering, 
Me., Saturday, left a fortune estimated at 
from $15,000 to $20,000. After providing 
for two bachelor brothers, Mr. Graves )eaves 
the remainder of the estate, from $12,000 
to $15,000, to School District No. 5, at Pre- 
sumpscot Falls, Falmouth, for the proper 
education of the young of both sexes, 


The motion in favor of Woman Suffrage 
in the British House of Commons was de- 
feated by 217 votes against it to 103 for it. 
This is a present defeat; yet the votes for 
the measure may, perhaps, be taken as the 
harbinger of future victory. A cause is not 
dead or likely to die that can command such 
an affirmative vote.—Springfield Republican 


Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson gave the clos- 
ing lecture of the Concord Lyceum course. 
He has for many years spoken in this course, 
giving this service without payment. On 
Wednesday evening he appeared to speak 
with more vigor than has been usual lately, 
and showed no signs of the weakness of age. 
By his desire the lecture was not reported. 


The Jberia (La.) Journal is in favor of 
limiting the Suffrage by an educational 
qualification, but wants a delay of at least 
five years before this limitation goes into 
operation; that is, it proposes that notice be 
given now toall the voters of the State, that 
unless they learn to read and write in the 
next five years, they will lose their elective 
franchise. 


An English locksmith, who has been sent 
to jail for brutally beating his wife, forced 
her to sleep on the floor in erder that his 
racing dog might occupy her place in bed, 
and his four-legged pet was regaled on 
joints of beef while his wife and children 
were starving. The unreasonable woman 
complained, and the outraged husband beat 
her within an inch of her life. 


It is stated that the inhabitants on the 
Amazon have become very much excited at 
the continued and rapid decrease of the vol- 
ume of water in that river. It is said that 
this has proceeded to such an extent that 
navigation above Manaos has become impos- 
sible. Nocause is assigned for the phenom- 
enon, and its investigation is urged both as 
a matter of scientific and industrial import- 
ance. 


All the space of the International Exhi- 
bition at Sydney next August will be free. 
There will be no charges or commissions of 
any sort. Exhibitors will pay freight. The 
exhibition promises to be successful. It is 
hoped that America will be well represent- 
ed. The Executive Commissioner cffers to 
reserve for her 30,000 feet on the floor of the 
main building, and also half as much more 
space for machinery. 


The adjourned Belchertown town meet- 
ing recently adopted a code of by-laws rela- 
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tive to truant children and voted to accept 
the provisions by which the income of 
$4000 can be drawn for the town’s worthy 
poor from the Whiting Street trustees. The 
selectmen and Mrs. David Fuller and Miss 
Sarah Alden were appointed a committee to 
distribute the money, although it will hard- 
ly become available for two years to come, 


The Sophomores of Oberlin College held 
their election for Junior Exhibition with the 
following result: Greek oration, Miss Cush- 
man; Latin oration, A. E. Thomson; Ger- 
man oration, Vincent; affirmative of dis- 
cussion, French, negative of discussion, 
Lindsay; Poem, Miss Emery; first English 
oration, Turner; second, Vickery; third, 
Bostwick. The election passed very quick- 
ly, quietly, and with entire good feeling. 


By the kindness of Mrs. J. J. Astor, who 
placed $1,500 in the hands of the Children’s 
Aid Society for the purpose, about 120 
homeless lads, mostly orphans, from six to 
eighteen years of age, were sent to homes 
in the country. During the last ten years 
Mrs. Astor thus has given homes to about 
450 boys at a cost of nearly $6,700. These 
boys are now self-supporting and doing 
well. 


An invention which promises to rival, if 
it does not surpass in its practical applica- 
tion, the telephone, is just announced in the 
London journals as made by Mr. E. A. Cow- 
per. This consists of a real telegraphic 
writing machine, by which every record of 
a penin the hands of an operator at one 
end of the line is reproduced in fac simile at 
the other, precisely as if held by a phan 
tom hand. A recent number of Nature 
gives a fac simile of the writing. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his Fast 
Day sermon, spoke of the direct influence 
of Woman in politics, as one of the avail- 
able and sorely-needed remedies for the pres- 
ent national complications. He also ap- 
pealed earnestly to women themselves, to 
think seriousiy of their personal responsi- 
bility in this matter; believing that in the 
face of such opening for good work, no wo- 
man ought to feel or say ‘‘I have all the 
rights I want.” 


About a score of wealthy New York men 
have pledged $200,000 to endow a universi- 
ty for colored men, and that work upon the 
buildings in that city will be begun without 
delay. The purpose is to educate young 
colored men for teachers among the blacks 
at the South, but white students, pledged to 
this work, will be admitted to the institu- 
tion. The inception of the project is at- 
tributed to a gentleman who has “‘a high 
opinion of the intelligence of the colored 
race, and desires to see it developed.” 


The first sugar ever manufactured from 
the sugar beet in this country, was made by 
David Lee Childs, at Northampton, some 
forty years ago. He obtained some 1300 
pounds of sugar from beets raised in the 
neighborhood, and published a treatise on 
the subject, which 1s now in the public libra- 
ry. His methods of manufacture were crude 
and the experiment was not a success, be- 
cause he was unable to procure any beets 
containing half the per cent of sugar which 
is found in those now raised, so that be 
could not make the business pay. 


Harvard College practically open to wo- 
men, New Hampshire giving them the bal- 
lot at school meetings, a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature reporting in favor 
of submitting to the people a Constitutional’ 
Amendment, giving women the right to 
vote, another Committee reporting in favor 
of giving them the vote in municipal af- 
fairs, are all indications of what must inev- 
itably come. New England is gradually 
adopting a favorable attitude, without a 
doubt. The opponents of Woman Suf.- 
frage are learning that it is useless to oppose 
destiny.— Greenfield Gazette and Courier. 

Baltimore is to honor the memory of its 
philanthropist, Johns Hopkins, with a 
grand monument in front of the Johns Hop- 
kins hospital grounds. 


ing young Virginia sculptor, has already 
prepared a miniature model of the memori 

al, which represents a colossal bronze bust 
of the benefactor, two and a half times life- 
size, being crowned with an oak wreath by 
a heroic marble female figure, nine feet tall, 
personating the genius of the city. The 
figure and bust are to be elevated upon a 
marble base, the bust resting upon a white 
marble shaft, and the whole is to be over 
fifteen feet in height. 


While the Queen of the Belgians was 
leaving St. George’s Chapel, after the wedj 
ding ceremonies of the Duke of Connaught 
and his Princess, a magnificent bracelet 
studded with diamonds slipped from her 
arm. Without noticing her loss, the Queen 
passed out of the building, but an ancient 
servitor, with his eyes about him, saw the 
dazzling jewels fall and lost not a moment 
in their recovery. As soon as the Yeomen 
of the Guard were out of line, this honest 
veteran went to his adjutant and gave up 
the bracelet, which was handed to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and by his lordship to the 
Queen of the Belgians. 

The movement for the higher education 
of women, has received a notable impulse 
from the recent action of Cambridge,” says 
Harper’s Weekly. Then it describes the ad- 
vantages of Girton College in Old England, 
and adds: ‘‘Our own Cambridge wisely and 
cautiously follows. The outside examina- 
tions were thought to be ‘‘very odd” by 
many worthy souls, who forget that ‘the 
world moves,” but they have been cordially 
welcomed. The experience of Cornell and 
of Oberlin for many years, and of the Bos- 
ton University, has shown that the perils 
most apprehended from co-education are 
chimerical, and the present action of Har- 
vard professors foreshows the gradual open- 
ing to. women of every opportunity of the 
highest education.—Harper's Weekly. 

One of the most flourishing shoe stores in 
Cincinnati is managed entirely by two 
young women, who attend to every part of 
the business, keep the books, oversee the 
stocks, open the store in the morning and 
shut it at night. They give orders for new 
goods, and when they arrive they open the 
boxes with hand and hatchet quite as well 
asa young man could do. About the only 
thing the owner of the store has to do is to 
come in cccasionaily and relieve the cash 
box of its contents. The girls are refined 
and gentle in their manners and so prompt 
and polite in business that they are building 
up an enviable trade. 
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THE ABSURD SCHEME OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. John Hooker, of Hartford, Ct., has 
addressed the following admirable letter to 
the Hvening Post at that city: 

“A communication of the 19th discusses 
at considerable length the question whether 
the family is the basis of the State, taking 
the affirmative, and intending the article as 
a reply to one by the present writer in the 
Courant a few days before. The point, of 
course, is whether the family is the politi- 
cal basis of the State, and not merely its 
material and moral basis, which is conceded; 
that is, whether the principle of Republican 
government requires that each family, and 
not each individual, have a vote: I do not 
care to discuss the question, but merely to 
say (1) that the practice of every known 
representative government has been to have 
individuals, and not families, vote; and (2) 
that if it is the family and not the individu- 
al that should vote, then Woman Suffrage 
necessarily follows—as where there is no 
man in a family, but only a widow and 
daughters, or young sons, the widow must 
cast the vote. Woman Suffrage being 
the inevitable result of family voting, it 
surely isa point that the Woman Suffrag- 
ists are willing to see your correspondent 
maintain, and if he can, establish. 

“But there is a remark of his that calls 
for more extended notice, and to that I will 
confine myself. He says: ‘The absurd 
scheme of Woman Suffrage germinated in 
some fanciful brain.’ We have, then, his 
authority (high authority, I judge from the 
learning he shows) that Woman Suffrage is 
an absurd idea. Let us see what he has to 
trample upon in coming to this conclusion. 

“And, first, the experience of Great Brit- 
ain. It is now about ten years since wo- 
men were admitted to the franchise there, 
in every respect except voting for members 
of Parliament, and the present discussion 
in England is wholly upon extending their 
franchise so as to embrace that right. Dis- 
raeli declares himself in favor of it, and 
Gladstone says it will be granted soon. 
Two hundred and twenty members of Par- 
liament voted for it, and Sir John D. Col- 
eridge, then Attorney General, said in a 
public meeting that it was sure to be grant- 
ed, and that, as to the suffrage already grant- 
ed no one thought of such a thing as a re- 
peal of the law. A petition to Parliament 
for full Suffrage to women was signed by 
300,000 women of the kingdom. What a 
pity that the writer of your article could 
not go over and puta stop to it all by in- 
forming Gladstone and Lord Beaconstield 
that the whole idea is absurd, for they and 
the people of England have not thought of 
that important fact. 

“And, second, The experience of Austria, 
since 1864; of Sweden, for about the same 
time; of Russia in her towns; and of the 
city of Hamburg, where women have been 
allowed to vote for many years. Why will 
not our: friend hurry at once to those be- 
nighted regions and inform the people that 
the idea is absurd? 

“And, third, The experience of Wyom- 
ing, in our own country. Hon. N. L. An- 
drews, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives writes, under date of January 16, 1879, 
that he came to the territory ‘with the strong- 
est possible prejudice against Woman Suf- 
frage,’ but that, ‘under all my observations 
it has worked well, and been productive of 
much good and no evil that { have been 
Abie to observe.’ He then goes on to say: 
‘In my opinion the real health giving reme- 
dy that would counteract the political de- 
generacy of the age, would be the ballot in 
the hands of the women of every State and 
Territory.’ And again: ‘If good govern- 
ment be the ultimatum sought by civilized 
people, I see no safer, wiser, or better way 
of securing that object than by the ballot in 
the hands of Woman.’ He also believes 
that the time must soon come when Wo- 
man Suffrage must of necessity become uni- 
versal throughout our country.” 

The Boston Post (Democratic) publishes 
the foregoing letter in full, and says edito- 
rially that the writer ‘is a Democrat of 
ability and standing,” and that the letter is 
““a reinforcement of no small value” to ad- 
vocates of Woman suffrage. Will not your 
friend write Speaker Andrews at once, and 
let him know the all important fact, which 
be seems to have overlooked, that the idea 
of Woman Suffrage is absurd? 

A Wyoming lady writes to The Boston 
Herald that “‘in the legislature of 1875 (the 
experiment had been then tried four years) 
only one man was opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage and he was an intemperate man and a 
defaulter. This man made a motion to re- 
peal the act, but no one would second it 
and he was actually hooted down.” What 
a chance for our friend to have sent a postal 
card to every member with the all-important 
information over his own name, that the 
ilea of Woman Suffrage 1s absurd! 

‘‘And lastly, in making the assertion that 
he does, he has to put himself in antagonism 
to the opinions of some of the best thinkers 
and wisest men of Christendom. 

“Herbert Spencer says: ‘The giving of 
political power to women . . . being 
required by the law of equal freedom, such 
a concession is unquestionably right and 
good.’ Prof. Newman of University Col- 
lege, London, appeals to the women of 


England thus: ‘To claim a purely domestic 
status disables you for contest against odi- 
ous enormities, pregnant with fraud, cruelty 
and social decay. Such modesty is not wo 
manly sensitiveness; it is rather to be called 
womanish selfishness. 1 implore you, ladies, 
in the cause of the wretched and injured, 
and to quell that licentiousress which is the 
ruin of great nations, arise and claim your 
rightful position in the State!’ I might fill 
your paper with strong passages from Eng- 
lish writers and speakers in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. Among its living advocates are 
Florence Nightingale, whom all the world 
admires for her heroic labors in the hospi- 
tals during the Crimean war, Rev. Dr. 
Temple, Rev. Frederick B. Maurice, Prof. 

Amos, (law professor of London University) 
Prof. Fawcett, M.P., Jacob Bright, M. P., 
Disraeli, (of whom Prof. Newman says that 
‘he supported the bill with a zeal quite 
astonishing,’) and many other leading names. 

Among its advocates recently deceased are 
Lord and Lady Amberly, Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, John S. Mill, Harriet Martineau 

and Mrs. Somerville, the last of whom was 

unsurpassed as an asironomer, while Miss 

Martineau’s books on political economy are 

text books of instruction to-day. How 

strange that none of them ever happened 

in some inspired moment to discover that 

the very idea they were urging was absurd! 

What a pity that our friend could not have 

gone abroad and dropped the hint into the 

ear of some one of them! 

“These hints are foreign authorities. 
We have a host of our own. Abraham 
Lincoln says, in a published letter: ‘I go for 
all sharing the privileges of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens, by no 
means excluding women.’ Benjamin Frank- 
lin said: ‘Freedom consists in having an 
actual share in the appointment of those 
who frame the laws. They who have no 
voice nor vote in the electing of representa- 
tives do not enjoy liberty, but are absolute 
ly enslaved to those who have votes and to 
their representatives.’ Senator Anthony of 
Rhode Island says: ‘Ifwomen are fit to rule in 
monerchies, it is difficult to say why they ave 
not qualified to vote ina republic.’ Bishop 
Simpson (M. E. Church) says: ‘I believe 
that the great vices in our large cities will 
never be conquered until the ballot is put 
into the hands of women.’ Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe says: ‘I think the State can no more 
afford to dispense with the votes of women 
in its affairs than the family.’ George 
William Curtis says: ‘Women have quite as 
much influence in good government as men, 
and I have never heard or read of any sat- 
isfactory reason for excluding them from 
the ballot-box.’ Gov. Talbot of Massachu- 
setts in his recent message said: ‘The claims 
of women to the right of Suffrage have too 
firm a basis in natural justice to be thrust 
lightly aside.’ Rev. James Frecman Clarke 
of Boston, one of the ablest men in the 
State, says: ‘I do not think our politics 
will be what they ought till women are leg- 
islators and voters.’ Rev. George W. 
Boardman, a leading Baptist clergyman of 
Philadelphia, in a very thoughtful work 
published by him, says incidentally, ‘Amer- 
ica’s salvation lies under God in America’s 
women. It is precisely because I desire to 
conserve our glorious past that 1 plant my- 
self on the platform of Woman Suffrage.’ 
Gov. McCook of Colorado says in his mes- 
sage with regard to Woman Suffrage, ‘The 
logic of a progressive civilization leads to 
that as an inevitable result.’ Ex Senator 
Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, has, in a 
public address, announced himself as in 
favor of it. Bishop Bowman (M. E. Church) 
has declared for it. The Springfield Repud- 
lican remarks that ‘such converts as he are 
worth making.’ Bishop Haven of the same 
church has long been one of its most earn- 
est advocates. The democrats of Kansas 
not long ago, at their State Convention, 
passed a resolution that ‘the enfranchise- 
ment of women is, in our judgment, most 
reasonable, and cannot longer be justly 
postponed.’ The Houston Union says ed- 
itorially: ‘Woman Suffrage is certain to 
come, and we regard it as the flower and 
crown of free govefnment.’ I might ex- 
tend these citations to the capacity of your 
whole sheet. 

‘‘And if respectable names are any evi- 
dence of respectable thinking, I may men- 
tion in addition to those referred to, the 
late Chief Justice Chase, the late Vice 
President Wilson, the late Senator Benj. 
Wade, Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, who 
is a very earnest advocate of the cause, ex- 
Gov. Claflin of Massachusetts, and the late 
Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Repudii- 
can, than whom no sounder political thinker 
lived (he was an advocate of it in his paper 
and a vice president of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Society,) and Hon. George 
W. Julian, who has most ably advocated it 
in The North American Review; and in this 
State, the following among many: Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, late President of Wesleyan 
University, who was for a while president 
of our State Association; the late Ward 
Cheney of South Manchester, than whom 
po more practical man lived; the late 
Charles Cheney, (both were vice presidents 
of our State Association;) Prof. C. E. Stowe; 
Hon. Timothy M. Allyn of this city; Hon. 
Charles Atwater of New Haven; Geo. A. 
Hickox, editor of the Litchfield Hnquirer; 





besides several prominent clergymen. It 


seems to have occurred to none of these 
that the scheme of Woman Suffrage is ab- 
surd, 

‘‘Would it not have been better for our 
friend to have said, ‘I think the scheme ab 
surd,’ instead of saying that it was absurd? 
Brother Jasper in the same way says, posi- 
tively, that the Earth stands stiil and the 
sun revolves around it; not, modestly, that 
he thinks it is so, They have both a for- 
midable array of strong opinions to encoun- 
ter. Would it not be well for them to join 
forces and so duplicate their strength? 

J. i. 





A& ' EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

The thorough art education of women is 
a thing which had not been thought of 
twenty-five years ago. Thus it came about 
that no being on earth is so helpless as the 
reduced lady; and as it is to the assistance 
of reduced ladies that the South Kensing- 
ton Museum Association has devoted itself, 
teaching women to embroider so perfectly 
that even the Roman Catholic Church, that 
great purchaser of embroideries, buys the 
work, and she is a very particular purchaser. 
The ecclesiastical embroidery is a special 
art by itself. Chasuble, cope, and alb, robe, 
and carpet, and altar-cloth, and drapery, 
must be so deftly done that the microscope 
itself can detect no flaw. There is no finer, 
richer illuminating in an old missal than 
some of this embroidery. The face of Christ 
is painted by some devout needle-women in 
silk almost as Leonardo de Vinci painted it 
in oils, 

Tapestry is the work of both Arachne 
and Penelope. It is woven first, and then 
embroidered, or else in the weaving a short- 
er thread is thrown across, and the pattern 
comes out in fresh colors, of a different 
weft. Many ladies now emulate Matilda in 
the Bayeux tapestry, and use, as she did, 
coarse brown linen for the ground-work, 
and design, as she did their own patterns. 
Turkish toweling is a favorite back-ground 
for these tapestries. A great tendency to- 
ward cheap things, and a sudden discovery 
that the cheapest fabric and the most per- 
pendicular sunflower, or the straighter cat- 
tail, is more artistic in combination than the 
wreath of splenaid lilies thrown across satin 
—all this is the surprising discovery of mod- 
ern art-decoration. Some of us take the 
liberty of doubting the wholesale assump- 
tion of the modern Eastlake, pre-Raphealite, 
and South Kensington schools. Some of 
us still love luxurious French brocatelles 
and Japanese silks, heavy with gold and 
silver; but we are in an inglorious minority. 
A coffee-bag embroidered with cat-tails is 
*thigher art.” —Appleton’s Journal. 

—-— emo -——__ 


MRS, LOCK WOOD’S VICTORY. 


Supported on either side by Judge Shella- 
barger and Hon. Jeremiah Wilson, and 
flanked by her admirers outside of the le- 
gal profession, sat Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood 
within the sacred precincts of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
from high noon Monday until after 4 o'clock, 
waiting, not for a verdict, but for an oppor- 
tunity to present herself, under the new 
law, for admission to the bar. She was 
dressed neatly in a plain black velvet dress, 
with satin vest and blue cloth coat, cut 
a Vhomme, and with gold buttons. A neat 
tulle ruffle round neck and cuffs, black kid 
gloves, a boutonniere on the right lappel of 
the coat, the well-known gold thimble, with 
the addition of a miniature pair of scissors 
in gold, suspended at the throat, completed 
the costume, except the head, which was 
uncovered, the hair being rolled back from 
the face and fastened in a knot by a comb 
at the back. The court-room was unusual- 
ly full of casual visitors, besides those who 
had evidently come to see Belva through. 
Mrs. Briggs (‘‘Olivia”) occupied a seat be- 
hind Mrs, Lockwood, and of course outside 
the rail. Dr. Mary Walker, resplendent in 
a new suit of broadcloth, made strictly on 
male principles, a stand up collar and bright 
blue necktie, sat in the same vicinage, mak- 
ing copious notes in a demonstrative man- 
ner on a large-sized portfolio. Sister Wil. 
cox and Mrs. Dundore were also there. 
Shortly before the reading of opinions was 
finished, Senator McDonald entered the 
room, and aftera brief congratulation of 
Mrs. Lockwood, advanced and held a whis- 
pered talk with Mr. Justice Harlan. To 
Mr. McDonald, Mrs. Lockwood believes, 
she largely owes the success of her ‘‘bill of 
rights.” At last the almost endless grind of 
decisions was over. A number of the stern- 
er sex were first presented to the court and 
admitted to practice. Then Mr. A. G. Rid- 
dle, the attorney for the District, who had 
been sitting by Mrs. Lockwood for half an 
hour, rose ard, accompanied by her, ad- 
vanced to the inner rail of the bar. Here 
he paused to allow her to enter first, but 
she waved him on and they took their stand 
immediately in front of the chief justice. 
The success of the application had been the 
theme of discussion all day among the law- 
yers and others in the court rcom, and as 
Mrs. Lockwood walked toward the row of 
cight grave and reverend seigniors who held 
all her hopes in their hands there was a 
bating of breath and craning of necks, es- 
pecially among the outsiders. Mr. Riddle, 





speaking in a clear voice said: ‘I move to 
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admit to the bar of this court Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood, a member of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the District, in good 
standing and having an extensive practice 
in all branches. I desire to state that I am 
well acquainted with the lady, and know 
her to be in every way worthy to practice 
here.” He continued in some further re- 
marks eulogistic of his protégé and refer- 
ring to the Jaw under which he made the 
application. Chief Justice Waite asked, 
with asmile, whether Mr. Riddle would 
vouch for her character and respectability. 
On being assured that he would, the court 
directed Mrs. Lockwood to step to the 
clerk’s desk and take the oath. With a 
graceful bow in acknowledgment she pro- 
ceeded to do so, but found her brethen of 
the bar, who had preceded her in their ap- 
piications, already there. The oath does 
not differ from that in use in the District 
court. After signing she was the subject 
of quite a demonstration, causing a rap for 
order from the marshal. Hon. Geo. W. 
Julian, ex-Attorney-General Williams and 
others pressing forward to congratulate 
her on her victory. Mrs. Lockwood was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the District on September 24, 1873, a 
graduate of the National University Law 
School, of this city. Her first application 
to the United States Supreme court was 
made three years ago, and refused on the 
ground that a fair interpretation of the rules 
of the court admitted only men, and unless 
the custom became more extended in the 
States or special legislation took place on 
the subject, it could not be done. Eight 
States now admit women to their courts.— 
Washington Post. 





aid 


THE MODERN GIRL. 


‘*Well, my dear, now that Laura has 
flown, electric to the postman’s ring, I don’t 
mind confessing that I am as a babe before 
the modern girl, with her quick, bright 
mind, her capebilities for martyr usefulness 
in decorating a church, or working herself 
thin for a centennial tea-party, and her un- 
limited capacity for dawdle, except under 
the high pressure of strong excitement. 
But I have, as you say, struck out some 
flashes of light on it from the gritty sense of 
the by-gone time. All this spasmodic en- 
ergy, this tireless self-devotion under ex- 
citement, is simply the woman in Laura, all 
that is left of the muliebriety of old. We 
have smothered out its vitality, except for 
these few wild sparks now and then. That 
we have not killed it utterly Jet us thank 
God and the wonderful endurance He has 
given our daughter. Look at her now. 
Could she take a walk with me this minute 
if I should call on her to go? You know 
she could not. She must step out of her 
dainty slippers, and spend how many min- 
utes I don’t know in buttoning those boots, 
on which she must balance herself like a 
Jigurante before she can step atall. She 
must take off that fresh morning-gown— 
Watteau, do you call it?—with its rose-col- 
ored ribbons, and its graceful trail; she 
must indue herself with a skirt that weighs 
pounds, in spite of its scantiness, fluted 
like a column— kilted? thank you;—and 
over that another swathing of drapery, of 
no mortal use that one can see save to hide 
the decoration of the under one. Then, 
when she has knotted a silk handkerchief 
round her throat, and put on a dainty jack- 
et, and given her hat the proper inclination, 
and pinned on two veils, she will be feady 
to start. 

“And she will be very dazzling, and I 
shall be proud of her as she goes sparkling 
down the street, leaningon my arm. There 
is not much agility required simply to flan- 
erupon Wainut street, so she can walk with 
sufficient grace with me perhaps as far as to 
my office. But should I ask her to go with 
me to the rose garden over the river, or to 
take a constitutional in the Park, she will 
be exhausted at the mention of it. How 
could she climb down and gather ‘Quaker- 
ladies,’ or climb up for columbine among 
the rocks? She knows the Wissahickon 
only from the carriage-drive, as she knows 
the boulevards in the Park. Of the pleach- 
ed green by-ways, the tangles of shade, the 
coy foot-paths under the forest trees, she 
knows nothing. She hasa keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and rather than tear her pearly 
gloves, and leave a shred of her dress on 
every trailing brier, rather than cling help 
less to me, and be dragged up every shelv- 
ing bank, a spectacle from the drive, she 
says me nay.” 

“But you know that at Catskill and Jef- 
ferson,” pleads mamma, “where climbing 
is a business—”’ 

“Yes, my dear, I do know. I've lost my 
heart often enough to those pretty nymphs 
in their coquettish and simple morning 
dress. At Catskill and at Jefferson she 
Wears a costume at once easy and close-fit- 
ting, light and graceful, and in which she 
can move and have her being in comfort 
for six summer weeks. Then she comes 
back tothe mummy toilets in the early au- 
tumn, and is the dearest, the most helpless 
chrysalis throughout the year till summer 
comes again. But if climbing is not the 
business of every day, exercise surely is. 
and you by ordering her costumes, I by 
paying for them, have conspired to put this 





as entirely out of her reach as though we 
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had incased her in a neat, upright sarcoph- 
agus, set, for purposes of locomotion, on 
wheels.— Harper's Magazine. 
——  --esveo 
THE DOCTOR’S DIRECTIONS TO HENRY 
AND LIZZIE. 





During a pleasant jaunt “the Doctor” 
happened on a pretty village which contain. 
ed a “haunted house.” He quietly inves. 
tigated the matter, traced the ‘‘ghost” to a 
bad well, hired the place at a low rent, sunk 
an artesian well, and put the house in good 
order. He then made a bargain with g 
young man and his wife to take the house 
rent free, and live in it according to direc. 
tions, The result was the twin sister 
ghosts, ignorance and superstition, were 
laid, the house was filled with lodgers, and 
Henry and Lizzie with their children con. 
stituted a happy and prosperous family, 

“I am going to tell you just what I mean 
by cleanliness. 

“In the first place the house must be 
clean; there must be no decaying vegetablcs 
or fruit—no rubbish of any kind—kept in 
the cellar; the air must be kept perfectly 
fresh and sweet, for you must not forget 
that it affects the air of all the rest of the 
house. Then be sure that your sink is 
clean; don’t let the drain get stopped up, 
and once a day at least, wipe it out thor- 
oughly clean and dry. It is a good plan oc- 
casionally to put a little chloride of lime 
down the pipe of your sink or washtub; 
but in using lime or carbolic acid, or indeed 
almost any disinfectant, you must be very 
careful on account of their poisonous prop- 
erties. 

“Don’t let rubbish of any kind collect in 
the house; keep all your pantries and cup- 
boards clean; don’t get into the habit of 
pushing things away into holes and corners; 
and be sure your beds are well aired, and 
the bedsteads are occasionally wiped off 
with hot water and suap. The only way to 
ensure your bed’s being properly aired is 
to shake it up thoroughly when you first 
get up, turn back the mattress (I take it fcr 
granted you are not so unwise as to sleep on 
feathers), then open all the windows, and 
leave the room for at least an hour before 
you make the bed. Empty all the slops 
every morning, and wash out slop-pails, 
etc., with clean water, taking care that any 
vessel that is used in the room during the 
night is kept covered. By-the-by, it is a bad 
plan to let such vessels stand in a wooden 
washstand or cupboard, for the wood soon 
becomes saturated with the smell, which ‘s 
both disagreeable and unwholesome. Don't 
be afraid of fresh air, by night or day; 
drafts are not such bad things as they get 
credit for being, and you ought, always to 
sleep with plenty of air in your room, for 
the more you accustom yourself to the air 
the less likely you will be to take cold. 
Another safeguard against colds is warm 
clothing, and I advise you, both in summer 
and winter, to wear woollen underclothes, 
heavy or light according to the season. 

“But then, you know, if you don’t take 
care of your skins, putting on flanne! won’t 
help you—and if I insist upon your washing 
yourselves thoroughly every day, or at 
least three times a week, you must not 
think that Iam making you a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble. If you want to be 
well you must look out not only for dirt 
which comes from the inside, and you must 
keep the pores of the skin open so that all 
the waste matter for which they are the 
proper channel of escape, can be easily got 
rid of. Wash yourself and baby often and 
carefully, and change all your undercloth- 
ing at least once a week; oftener if you find 
you can afford it. 

“‘As to your food I should like to say a 
good deal, but I can only give you general 
directions and then trust to your common 
sense. Eat oatmeal, mush, hominy, rice, 
and all that sort of thing, with all the milk 
you can get; potatoes, and indeed almost all 
kinds of vegetables and fruit, boiled, baked 
or uncooked, as may be, are excellent, and 
you ought te get fresh meat once a day, if 
possible. Eggs, of course, and bacon and 
ham, but not too much fresh pork; and re- 
member, Lizzie, that you are not to waste 
time and material in making pies and cakes. 
Plain puddings you can always have; but 
in cooking food of any kind you must re- 
alize that everything depends on the cook. 
Don’t fry when you can help it; 

‘Boil, broil or bake, 

For health and economy’s sake.’ 
Have your meals always at regular times, 
and don’t eat at all times. Take coffee, tea 
or cocoa with your meals, but don’t drink 
anything between meals—no, Henry, not 
even an occasional glass of whiskey.” — From 
‘‘A Haunted House’: Hampton Traets for 
the People. 

————e’e 


THE BRAVE LITTLE FLOWEBR-GIRL. 


At the entrance of one of the large ho- 
tels in Boston, you will frequently see, at 
noon, and early in the evening, a little flax- 
en-haired girl, with button-hole bouquets to 
sell. She is rather tall for her age, and has 
a sweet, gentle face, and looks as if she 
might have a story, and so she has. Well, 
here it is, just as little, blue-eyed Mary told 
it to me herself; and, though it does read 
‘like a book,’’ I find it all true: 

“I was nine years old, ma’am, when I 
first began to sell flowers, but that was four 
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years ago. You see we were very poor. 
Fatber was dead and mother was sick in 
bed. I was the oldest, and there were lots 
of little ones younger than me. One day 
mother wassicker than usual, and we hadn’t 
a bit of coal in the house, or anything to 
eat. Mother had just twenty-five cents left 
in her pocket-book—that was. all—but I 
happened to remember how an aunt of mine 
used to make a good deal of money by sell 
ing flowers. So Lasked mother to let me 
have the quarter, to see what I could do 
with it. Well, she let me have it and I 
went right to a florist and got some flowers 
—it don’t take many, you know, for a but 
ton hole, just a little bit of green and a few 
buds are enough—and then I went around 
to the St. James and some other hotels to 
sell them. Folks were real kind, ma’am, 
and I made fifty cents on the first quarter. 

“Ever since then, I’ve kept on selling 
flowers. I never go near the saloons, ma’am, 
put I have found good sa’es for my bou- 
quets atthe large hotels. Now, I always 
come here, for the ladies and gentlemen all 
know me, and do a great deal to help me. 
Sometimes they give me great, beautiful 
pbouquets, that 1 can make up into lots of 
little ones. Here are some of them,” and 
the little giri showed me two or three dain- 
ty little bunches—a pansy and white pink 
with a bit of smilax between—rosebud and 
heliotrope bouquets—that she sold at fifteen 
cents apiece. 

“They used to give me nice things to 
carry home to mother—pieces of chicken, 
you know, and such like. Why, there’s 
one particular place in the dining-room 
now, where they put my brown paper bag; 
and I am always sure to find it full when I 
go home at night! Mother died last winter 
about Christmas time, so 1 live with grand- 
mothernow. Usually, I earn about six dol- 
lars a week that I carry home to her! but 
sometimes I can make ten.” 

Brave, little Mary! She tells her story in 
the simplest, most unaffected way; but I 
know that for nearly four years she was the 
sole support and comfort of that poor sick 
mother and those little helpiess children.— 
Wide Awake. 





BETTER MANNERS AND SIMPLE 
FURNITURE. 


Much as we hope for from the future, 
what just now jeopards our public and so 
cial welfare, is not old but young America. 

Half a century ago there was among us a 
real respect for aged people, outside of the 
circle of near kinship. Boys and girls on 
the roadside were not ashamed to ‘‘make 
their manners” to their elders, who, in turn, 
had the politeness to return their courteous 
thanks for this youthful civility. That was 
a good symptom of the social sentiment. 
But the movement of the spirit of the age 
has left this mostly behind, and with this 
respectful feeling for those whose years and 
position entitle them to an honorable re- 
gard, has gone, to a perilous extent, the rev 
erence of many for the authority of the pa- 
rental rule, for the authority also of the 
State and the statute-buok. It is very diffi- 
cult to break down a proper habit of esteem 
for one object, and not involve a weakening 
of respect for others. It is very difficult to 
bring up that lad into a trasty, law-abiding 
citizen, who has cultivated the vice of a 
contemptuous disregard for his elders and 
his betters. Sometimes there has been a 
servile deference to these, which is the lean- 
ing over of a virtue to the other side. That 
is not our danger. Nowand then a passion 
for the antique is the fashion, and the hunt 
becomes ludicrous in its eagerness after al- 
most anything which has an ancient look 
and odor. That is not to be laughed at as 
a folly except in its excess. But if, while 
we are polishing up and restoring these rel- 
ics of our fathers’ furniture and wardrobes 
with so much zest, we would revive, at the 
same time, and re enthrone some of their 
sound and righteous principles of honor to 
whom honor is due, our dwellings and per- 
sons would not only receive adornment, but 
our land would be toned up with a return 
of stable, healthful public sentiment much 
needed to allay the fever, and to purge off 
the impureness of our general social and 
civil life. —Sunday Afternoon. 


FEATHERED FRIENDS. 





A pleasing sight may be witnessed at Mag- 
nolia—a lady standing in the doorway of 
her dwelling, with some dozen little forest 
birds flitting about her and feeding from the 
palm of her extended hand. From one to 
four birds at atime will feed from her hands 
seemingly with a sense of perfect safety, 
while others will snap up a crumb, dart off 
to atree or roof, devour it and come back 
for another. When the supply of food runs 
short they will alight and peck at the bot- 
tom of her dress. An observer of this inter- 
esting scene must keep at a proper distance 
and remain silent or the birds will be fright- 
ened away. While feeding them the lady 
keeps up a constant chatting, which they 
seem to understand, and respond by chirp- 
ing. They know her voice and wil] come 
at her bidding, however much she may dis- 
guise herself. If she neglects them in the 
morning they will flutter their wings against 
the window pane to attract her attention, 
and she never fails to answer their summons. 








Their confilence was of gradual growth, 


commencing some six years ago, when 
shelves were attached to the outside win- 
dow-sills and crumbs of bread, meat, cheese, 
etc., were placed there for their refection, 
the lady standing inside and talking kindly 
to them while they fed themselves, now and 
then indulging in a reprimand when they 
were selfish and quarrelsome. From the 
window they were led in time to the door- 
way for their daily rations. Her little flock 
make their appearance in the winter, when 
the ground is first covered with snow, their 
hours for meals being at sunrise and late in 
the afternoon. As soon as their wants are 
supplied they are off to the woods again. 
The visitors evidently belong to the same 
stock, some of them returning from year to 
year and recognizing the lady’s voice, for ut 
their first appearance annually a part of 
them will come to her hand at her first call, 
while no other person can approach within 
two rods of them.-—Cape Ann Advertiser. 


LADIES, | 


CALL AT 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington St., 


Opp. Temple Place, one flight; 
OR, 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 
673 Washington St., 
Opposite Beach Street, one flight, 


And have your STRAW, CHIP, LEGHORN and NEA- 
POLITAN HATS, Cleansed, Colored and made into 


NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby having all my 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen ro will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Comprising some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new sTYLE, and all FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


_____ LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In fifty different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles CAN and WILL be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than ean be obtained in New 
Engiand. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them cull aud examine for themselves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholesale 


rices, 
. 8, F. SOMERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 
134m 




















ait pene pot penaiie, 
ubber Pencils an ‘en- 
AUTOGRA PH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 


Port‘olios, Boxes of Paints, 

. etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 

ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


PENANG, |S PRING 
MADRAS, 


AND 





AND 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHI RTI NG 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
BOSTON. 








Tremont House, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with epgropetate exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art —_—— and + ape st Natural ee 
tory, oO ng upon a large public square whic 
soaes oh enee lent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 ¥ to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


ROY AL Powbre 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

{2 The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ere should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





EHPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It 
is by the judicious useof such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 4 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE CHURCH OFFERING. 224 


ozen}, aed and largest 
collection of Music for Episcopal Choirs ever 
published, 6 Venites, 19 Gloria Patris, 23 Glorias, 
&c., &c., allin Anthem Form, besides a large varie- 
ty of Chants, and Anthems for Christmas, Easter 
and other Festivals. Although prepared expressly 
for the Episcopal Service, the large number 
of fine Anthems render it one of the best Anthem 
books for all Choirs, 





By L.O. Emer- 


Easter Music! Easter Carols ! 
Easter Anthems ! 


Send for Lists. 


CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND SEM- 


ENARIES, Among many good ones may be 
mentioned Maude Irving, (75cents). Lesson 
in Charity, (60 cents), Guardian Angel, 
(50 cents.) Coronation, (60 cents.) Culprit 
Fay, ($1), and Fairy Bridal, (50 cents). 


The present number of the WEEKLY Musical Rec- 
orp is full of Easter Music, Send 6 cts. for it. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, ($3.25.) Is the most 
popular ever issued, as proved positively by the 
sale of hundreds of thousands of copies, Examine it. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 
New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 





This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books, 


Part I for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part Il, for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part INK. for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’*** 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
CORRESPONDENCE Pd varieties, Japanese, Pin 
ack, 


Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


843 Broadway, N. Y. 





CARDS. 








MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 
all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 





No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the People and for the People. 


LIFE OF 


GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


Handeomely bound 
in cloth, with a steel engraved portrait. Price, $1. 
People’s Edition, in Lyoy cover, 50 cents. 

This work is dedicated by the author to the friends 


By T. Avevustvus Branp, M. D. 


of 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND JUSTICE, 

Wherever found, and gives in a most captivating and 
interesting way, the truly wonderful record of this 
lawyer, politician, soldier, statesman and patriot. 
His enemier, as well as his friends, are invited to read 
this book carefully and judge for themselves, for 
‘TRUTH 1S MIGHTY AND WILL PREVAIL.” 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the teen Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANpREew P. Pega- 
nopy. D. D. Richly bound in cloth, glilt top, $2.00, 
Religious feeliug and poetic beauty constitute the 

standard which the editor has sought to apply in 

making this collection. It contains nearly two hun- 
dred pieces, extending over fiteen centuries of sa- 
cred song, and representing the poets of eight dis- 
tinct nationalities, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the au- 
thors, with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymne, 
First Lines, Authors, and ‘Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “Marta DEL OccrpEntTe”’ (Mrs. Maria Brooks), 
an eed peg who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Mrs. Zape. B. 
GusTAPson, author of ‘Mee; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, aud other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and South y claimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. 


REV, CHARLES BEECHER 
ON 


Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, cloth $1.50. 

It is a book which the reader of any tyre of of pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices wil) not fail to read 
with absorbing interest — Chicago Interior. 

Likely to receive much attention, not only from 
those who believe, but from the skeptical as well.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers, By Dr. Wit- 
LIAM Rimmer. With 48 full pages of illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 


SAYING THE CATECHISM, 


Soporte Orn years ago, and the Historical Results. 
By Rev. Dorus CLarkeg, D. D. Paper, 75 cente, 
cloth 50 cents. 








At the Back ot the Moon. 


A tical satire, by A. LuNaR Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK, 


By W. D. Howetts, author of “Their Wedding 
Journey,” ‘tA Chance Acquaintance,” &c. 12mo, 
$2 00. 

Thoroughly enjoyable from the first chapter. Mr. 
Howells has done much for Amvrican literature; in 
this story he also does much for American social life, 
and with exquisite grace and delicacy makes plain 
how purer is the atmosphere that is breathed by the 
American girl than that which pervades the continent. 
Wholesome truth, easy narrative, and the daintiest 
humor combine'o make the novel delightful on every 
page.—lartford Courant. 








UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
Popular Itustrated Edition, 


By Harrier Beecazr Stowr. Printed from the 
same plates as the handsome Holiday Edition, but 
without red rule, Containing the Introduction, the 
Bibliography of Editions and Translations, and the 
Illustrations. A very desirable edition. $200. 





Household Bryant. 


[By Arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.) 


Complete Poetical Works of WiLL1AmM CULLEN Bry- 
ant. Household Edition. Uniform with Household 


Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, &c. 1 volume. 

12mo. 

Aagelo, A Poem of Michel Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna. New Edition. By Sruart STERNE. 
$100, ‘Full of interest as a mere story."—N. Y. 
Times. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches, 
By James FREEMAN CLARKE. $2 00. 

The nineteen essays, articles, sermons and addresses 
which make up this volume are marked by the sterl- 
ing qualities, the common-sense, manliness, earnest- 
ness and tenderness which have given Dr. Clarke his 
enviable reputation in his native city and State. -The 
New York Nation. 


Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, 
With Memorials by Mrs. M. W. Cuapman. Por- 
traits. 2 vols., 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 

Biography is always fascinating when it deele in 
any competent manner at all with any one so remark- 
able and so fuil of lifeas Harriet Martineau And 
these volumes are likely to be among the most eager- 
ly read of the biographies of our time.—London Spec 
tator. 


Life of Charlotte Cushman. By Emma 
StesBins. With Portraits. Crown 8yo, $250; 
half calf, $5. 

The point of view in which the present work as- 
sumes an exceeding interest is that of the portraiture 
of arare and noble woman, rather than of a critical 
estimate or an illustrious dramatic artist. Charlotte 
Cushman furnishes a study of human character more 
inspiring in its influence than the record of hen ad- 
mirable achievements on the stage. — New York 

bune. 

Life of Madame de la Rouchefoucauld, 

Gilt top. $125. 

We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
a charm.—Portiand Transcript. 


*,* For sale by al Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price ly the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








ANNIE T.F 
N} . FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Watists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 

STOCKING AND GARMENT S8USPENDERA® 
Union under-tlannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 





Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fietcher & Co., 

6 Kast Lith St..N.WV.City. 


DR. JORDANS 
CHEST-PROTECTING 


CORSETS 


For eale or made to order in any material desired, at 
MISS BATES’S ROOMS. 


Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also 


A NEW WAIST, 
Artistically designed and of exquisite make. 
IMPROVED UNDERWEAR 


A specialty. MISS BATES will epare no effort to 
please her customers and merit a continuance of their 
favors. Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 14 


POCKET ~ For ladies or pontensa, in great 


variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS, bite St. Boston. 





HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

aseachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to anyaddrees by W.H BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P.ace, New York. 3m3 








LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office’ Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
«outside of her office practice, which she bas been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism. Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomt: 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and enffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing. 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted tofit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
lap. rices 60 cents each, up- 


wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


BOWKER'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package enfficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston: 3 
Park Place, New York. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pureue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One of the most complete assort- 

+z- ments of Blank Booksin the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pase Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

—_. ber'y pe <n we 

>q ings and of all sizes. ‘a ay, 
BOOKS. Stationers. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a —_: Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
mente in ladies furnishing goods. Agente wanted in 


every town. 
Room 7, 129 Tremont St. = 1t3mo 


ey tor dierent ace Yen re 
sabie 








surfaces; gilt edge, 
emooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 





TABLETS [= 180 Devonshire St., 
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SUFFRAGE TEA-PARTY IN IOWA. 


Epirors JouRNAL’—The last quarterly 
tea-party of the Polk County (lowa) Wom- 
an Suffrage Association was held with Mrs 
Kentz, on the evening of February 28th. 
After the supper, with tea and coffee, had 
been served, instrumental music introduced 
the literary exercises. 

Capt. Clark reviewed Woman Suffrage 
from a lawyer's standpoint. Referring to 
the principles of the Boston Tea-party, he 
proved from that basis the claim of Woman 
to the ballot. His speech was logical 
throughout, and was pleasantly and accept- 
ably given. 

Rev. A. L. Frisbie admitted the right, 
but questioned the expediency. He was in- 
dignant at the way in which petitions had 
been received in State. Legislatures and in 
Congress. He will always sign our petitions 
and vote in our favor when the question is 
submitted to the people. 

P. H. Bristow varied the entertainment 
with a fine tenor solo. 

Rev. J. R. Effinger spoke of the import- 
ance of our cause, as underlying all other 
questions of reform. Hegave us congratu- 
lation and encouragement, in that while the 
battalions of ignorance, prejudice and sel- 
fishness are still, as they have been, arrayed 
against it, it goes bravely on, conquering 
and to conquer. He looks for a cleaner and 
wiser administration of political affairs 
when that purity and love of beauty which 
so many women illustrate in their private 
homes, shall be brought to bear directly on 
the national household. 

No address was more impressive than 
that of Mrs. Coggeshall, the Secretary of 
our Society. She said:— 


It was a spirit of divine discontent with 
Woman’s political position which gave rise 
eight years ago to the formation of the so- 
ciety which gives you glad welcome to- 
night. Here in this young city was erected 
an altar for Woman’s equality, and faith- 
fully has that altar fire been kept burning, 
not with a feverish fitful flame, but wit 
that steady glow which shows that the 
priestesses who there minister have fed its 
flame with no forgetful hand. While scores 
of other organizations disband during the 
summer, the question has scarcely ever been 
raised shall we adjourn during the heated 
term; and no wintry storm has yet been so 
severe as to once prevent the regular meet- 
ing of our association. 

Through all these years of constant effort, 
through evil and through good report, we 
have tried to walk carefully and have walk- 
ed prayerfully—trusting that our good ship, 
with her compass set to the pole-star of 
justice for women, might escape the storms 
of mid-ocean and the hidden rocks of the 
shore—might shun Scylla, nor wreck on 
Charybdis, and make a clean path through 
the froth and the scum which the fermenta- 
tion of society ever throws to the surface, 
and despite the barnacles which may cling 
to her keel. And year after year have we, 
in common with hundreds of the justice- 
loving people of Iowa, come as humble pe- 
titioners to our State Legislature askin 
that our claim for equality be considered. 
Year after year have we received partial 
recognition, and marked with patient plea- 
sure its steady and healthy growth among 
the people. 

Now, have these efforts been a waste of 
time or have they been productive of good? 
For our own salves we would answer that 
the labor, the vigilance, the sacrifice and 
the mutual forbearance which associated 
work imposes have been to us a discipline 
which we trust will not be lost upon our 
lives. As our eyes have been kept open to 
the necessities of this movement, and we 
have watched its steady oncoming through 
the various ramifications of society, we have 
ourselves grown stronger and stronger— 
aside from any awakened thought in the 
community which we may have been the 
humble instruments of creating. 

And we have found friends to this mea- 
sure in almost every part of our country 
and in almost every class in society. We 
hail them from the sunny South—from the 
hills of Maine, from the Eastern States, 
from the Middle, and from the continuous 
woods where rolls the Oregon, from almost 
every quarter of our own State, until we 
must no longer be told that we are walking 
an isolated few, calling to each other from 
lonely hill tops, but rather are we beckon- 
ed from the ten thousand homes of the great 
Northwest. 

The pioneer work to which this society is 
called we believe is our special department 
of the Lord’s service; and we humbly trust 
that in the spirit of the Master and the faith 
of the martyr, with an enlightened con- 
scienceand our open Bibles, we shall finally 
make the way clear, smooth and popular 
for the feet of our good Orthodox teachers 
of the people to walk in. 

The popular idea has ever been that what- 


ever of work is permissible for woman out- " 


side her home must be in the line of healing 
the world’s bruises. This association asks 
that she be allowed to more efficiently assist 
in preventing those bruises. We are thank- 
ful fora Florence Nightingale and a Clara 
Barton, and of their work the world is loud 
in its approval; but they whose duty calls 
them to walk with bleeding feet athwart 
the prejudices of society keep step, not to 
the world’s plaudit of ‘well done,” but 
‘‘*how these women do seek notoriety.” 

ny we honestly do that the world 
waits for Woman’s enfranchisement to take 
a grander stride towards universal higher 
living—tbat crime and disaster are perpetu- 
ated through her subjectior, for there are 
to-day 114,000 children with tendencies to 
crime, 13,000 youthful criminals and 100,000 
vagrant, homeless girls—we cannot, we 
dare not abate one tittle of our enthusiasm 
while along the world’s highways and by- 
ways this great, gaunt procession moves. 
And we will cherish our righteous indigna- 
tion against the absurdities of a government 
which taxes the property of women, yet al- 





lows her no voice in its expenditure, wom- 
an who goes down to the gates of death 
whenever a man is given to the country, 
and when a few years since, that country 
was imperilled, she gave again her all for its 
preservation and wrap herself about in 
childless widowhood, while the men who 
precipitated the rebellion are sitting in the 
highest tribunal of the nation, voting for 
the continued subjection of the mothers of 
men. When the black man was on trial, 
the women of the country were asked to 
waive their claims until his interests were 
settled. ; 
They waited, until not only his liberties 
but the guarantee of their protection was 
iven him—when again to the front came 
y thousands the loyal women of the land, 
asking for political recognition. They were 
refused, and universal amnesty granted to 
rebels, The drunkard may come from the 
gutter, ané, if his hand is sufficiently steady, 
eposit the expression of his will in the bal 
lot box; but no amount of intelligence, 
moral worth or personal purity counts any- 
thing for us, while the day that the door of 
the State prison swings open for the release 
of the pardoned criminal he is making laws 
for youand me. We believe that the men 
of this nation—even the men of this genera- 
tion are the noblest specimens of a well 
rounded manhood that the sun ever shone 
upon; yet we believe that this so-called re- 
publican government, with one-half its peo 
ple disfranchised, is the grandest farce 
under heaven. . , 
That this most absurd state of affairs will 
not always continue we have cheering indi- 
cations. 
Public sentiment is rapidly changing, and 
efully yielding before the oncomin 
ootsteps of the untrammeled woman; an 
we doubt not that in the coming years when 
the record of the families represented here 
to-night shall be written, your historian will 
be asked especially to chronicle the fact that 
your father, your mother, or at least your 
great aunt, was a pioneer worker in the 
cause of Woman Suffra; So, Mrs. Presi- 
dent, whether sooner or later shall come the 
desire of our souls, yet we will live asking, 
and we will die asking, believing that our 
mantles will fall backward upon our sons 
and daughters. 
Music closed the entertainment. w. 
Des Moines, Ia, 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


The educational ripple has reached us; 
not ‘‘via St. Lawrence and the great lakes,” 
after the old-time fashion, but on the great 
atmospheric wave which travels from sea- 
board to sea-board and outstrips the light- 





ning in its flight. The ponderous doors of 


Harvard creak on their rusty hinges, and 
Chicago, who is always erectis auribus, 
catches the glad sound and cries, ‘‘The very 
strong-holds of conservatism are giving 
way before the battering-ram of public sen- 
timent.” A batteringram? Rather the 
slow dropping of the rain which changes 
into pumice-stone the flinty rock; the hid- 
den, devious advance of the mole, winding 
her subtle way under the very foundation- 
stones of that ancient edifice, variously in- 
scribed—Might makes right; to the victor 
belong the spoils; the will of the stronger, 
the law of the land. The world is slowly 
conning the lesson, ‘‘One with the right is 
a majority.” This truth must be put into 
many forms before it becomes axiomatic. 
The sentiment must crystallize into principle 
and become the touchstone of action, be- 
fore men wear upon their breasts the radi- 
ant gem. It is the night-watch still; but 
eager sentinels on mountain peaks cry, ‘“The 
morning breaks,’’ and youand I, dear Jour- 
NAL, know how wakeful hearts are thrilled 
with the gleam of dawn. 

Good news ‘‘flies fast” now-a-days, and 
no longer ‘‘lags behind.” Chicago girls are 
early risers,and the sun sometimes comes 
out of their blue lake before he rises from 
Boston Bay. These prairie maidens, with 
the drop of New England blood in their 
veins, have been on the alert so long for 
this key-note from old Harvard, that they 
catch it while the Boston girls are still nap- 
ping. The influence is already felt, in a 
new momentum, a higher objective point. 
Even the private schools feel a restlessness 
as of growing wings; and no longer, in 
their methods and standards, echo the words 
of James Fitz-James: 

.. + “This rock shall fly 
From its firm base, as soon as I.” 

The increasing demand for better teach- 
ing and broader scholarship, is yielding sure 
supplies of both. We have no mountain 
rills in this plain country; but our lakes are 
higher than the Cambridge sea, and while 
rivers to the ocean run, supplies from this 
western land shall not fail the Harvard res. 
ervoir. 

The school-girl has a ‘‘chance;” what of 
her older sister? Bless you, she has her 
club; one, two, three,—as many as she has 
fingers and toes, if her desires equal her 
digits. We are not a whit behind your 
Massachusetts in any phase of organization 
for women,except Suffrage, pronounced and 
polemical. We do yield that palm aggres 
sive; but only because—believe me, dear 
militant JouRNAL,—we are all members of 
the peace society. We admire the warlike 
spirit—what mildly persuasive individual 
does not?—but we are too far from Bunker 
Hill Monument and the Old South. Have 
we not rallied around our standard bearer, 
Frances E. Willard,—God bless her!—and 
made her proud to say ‘‘my constituency?” 
Her sword is sheathed, but it is none the 
less a scimeter; her battle cry, ‘‘For God, 
and home and native land,” is strong in 
gentieness. Her good blade never hacks 





the flesh or saws the air; it either rests in 
its scabbard, or gives so swift and clean a 
stroke, and is followed by such healing 
balm, that the amputated man hobbles off 
without a suspicion of his wooden leg. 
‘‘Home protection” is a gallant cry. What 
soul so dastardly as to remain unmoved by 
its eloquence when it leaps from one hun- 
dred thousand throats! Even the legisla- 
tive dough is being leavened; aud we who 
are hungry ?—we can wait. 

When Illinois women hold the ballot, in 
all cases of local option, as they surely will, 
at no distant day, the victory will be largely 
due to the tact and talent of a leader who 
is both wise and winning; and who fires her 
rank and file with enthusiasm for that pro 
saic thing—work. Even the woman who 
drinks club tea on literary Monday, dis- 
cusses pottery on decorative Tuesday, eats 
cold mutton on industrial Wednesday, 
hashes Spencer on scientific Thursday, and 
takes an inventory of her acquisitions on 
Friday, finds time on Saturday to drop in 
at the Temperance meeting and catch her 
breath. The club is an essential factor in 
our civilization; we would not cancel it if 
we could, with all its abuses. A thought- 
ful woman said of the Chicago Fortnightly, 
“It has supplied a lack in my early training 
in classical lore, which compensates me for 
the missing college course.” Even the one 
who avows herself interested only in themes 
which have a relation to her income, relaxes 
her practical muscles to smile with the cyn- 
ical Horace or weep with the tender Virgil. 
Another, who is proving by her profession- 
al life that there is nothing so successful as 
success, visits her patients with the Code of 
Justinian under her arm, and presently ap- 
pears before her literary guild with a schol 
arly paper upon ‘‘Roman Law,” as finished 
in literary execution as it is cogent in rea- 
soning and far-reaching in conclusions. 
The schoolmaster is abroad; the club is his 
kindergarten. Do you doubt it? Some 
day you shall hear how we grown-up chil- 
dren work and play. E. G. I. 

Chicago, March 22, 1879. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN JAPAN, 





The following letter is of present interest 
as showing how all-pervading is the desire 
for equal rights among women: 

To the Editor of the Tokio Times: 

Sir:—Some four years ago the question 
of ‘‘Woman’s Rights” was for the first time 
brought before the public by such promi- 
nent persons as Messrs. Kato, Fukuzawa 
aud Mori, ina magazine called the Meiroku 
Zatsushi. After the exchange of some dis- 
cussion on the subject, which lasted for a 
few months, it was dropped, and very little 
has been said about it ever since. have 
been somewhat surprised to see the matter 
revived by a woman in a more practical 
form,—that of a memorial to the authori- 
ties,—and thinking that the words with 
which the first Japanese of her sex upholds 
her rights may be of interest to your read- 
ers, I furnish you with the fo.lowing, a free 
translation from a recent number of the 
Nichi Nichi Shinbun :— 

There lives in Tosa a shizoku lady named Kunanose 
Kita, who is now about forty years old. She lost her 
husband some ten years ago, and has ever since been 
the head of her a During 1877, she frequented 
the meetings of the Risshi-sha society, and imbibed 
ideas of peoples’ rights and liberties. Last year 
when she found out that a woman, though the head 
of a family, was denied the right of voting for repre- 
sentatives in the ku assembly, she presented the fol- 
lowing memorial to the Ken Cho:— 

“The district magistrates have u me to pay my 
taxes, but I have objected to do so, for these reasons: 
—Though a woman, I am the head of a family, and 
my obligations are the same as those of every other 
person so situated; and I am therefore entitled to the 
same treatment as they. Yet I am informed by the 
magistrates that I can neither vote nor act as a wit- 
ness toa document. Thus there is a wide difference 
between me and other heads of families. Obligations 
and rights must co-exist, If I possess the right of 
voting, I am under the obligation of paying my taxes; 
—if not, I can see no reason why I should pay. It is 
in my eyes an injustice to be required to pay equal 
taxes with other heads of familes, when equal rights 
are not granted. I at first laid this matter before the 
district magistrates, and they informed me that wo- 
men were entitled to less rights than men because 
they were under no compulsion to serve the® army. 
This is absurd, for no man. so long as he is the head 
ofa family, is liable to military service. For these 
reasons have I objected to pay the taxes, and I now 
lay the matter before you for decision. 

“Kusanose Kita, Shizoku. 

“Meiji, 11th year, 9th month, 16th day, 

(September 16th. 1878). 

“To the Kochi Ken Rei.” 

The following answer, dated five days later (Septem- 
ber 2ist, 1878), was issued by the Ken Rei (governor) 
in the form of an order:— 

‘‘Taxes are a general obligation of all subjects to the 
State, and as there is no law regulating the amount 
thereof, in respect to increase and decrease with the 
greater or less amount of rights enjoyed by individ- 
uals, you are hereby ordered to pay at once the land 
and local expenditure taxes which are due. 

“There is nothing to prevent a woman from becom- 
ing a witness of a document.” 


Mrs. Kusanose is said to be dissatisfied 
with this order, and it is stated that she is 
about to appeal to the department of home 
affairs, in Tokio. Yours truly, 


DoKEN. 
Tokio, Feb. 19, 1879. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
FROM THE CRADLE TO THE SCHOOL; OR THE 

ArT OF TRAINING CHILDREN. By Mrs. 

Bertha Meyer. Translated from the Ger- 

man by M. L. Holbrook; to which is 

added the Rights of Children and the 

True Principles of Family Government, 

om Herbert Spencer, and One Hundred 

Hints and Suggestions to Parents con- 

cerning the same subject, by M. L. Hol- 

brook, M. D., New York; M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co. Price, paper, 50 cents; 

Cloth, $1.00. 

This little book of over 200 pages, abounds 
in suggestive instruction and advice on the 
topics treated, and will be useful for all 
young parents, especially mothers who must 
a without experience, and who 
are often beyond the reach of the personal 
advice of their own mothers when they 
most need it. Mrs. Horace Mann says: 
“This book is an invaluable addition to the 








household literature for mothers.” 


ResureiT: A collection of Hymns and Songs 
of the Resurrection; edited with notes by 
Frank Foxcraft, with an introduction b 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D. Lee 
Shepard. 

This is a volume of Easter Hymns. It is 
in beautiful type, on clear, tinted paper. It 
is a collection not claiming to be complete, 
but that it is ‘comprehensive and fairly rep- 
resentative.” ‘‘lt contains one hundred and 
seventy-seven pieces, extending over fifteen 
centuries of sacred song, and representing 
the poets of eight distinct nationalities,” 
Many of the Hymns are prefaced by a brief 
history of the author. Dr. Peabody, in 
the introduction, best describes the variety 
and quality of the hymns when he says: 
‘We hear the rich mellifluous strains of 
the old Greek hymns, the terse, sonorous, 
majestic melodies of the Latin Church, the 
calm, meditative fervor of the German muse, 
and in ourown tongue, the quaintness of 
our ref poets, and in later time, every 
mood of yric rhythm, now slow and solemn, 
now soaring and jubilant as the song of the 
lark, and again in a tone of tender and sub- 
dued gladness,as of one whose inward vision 
turns from the grave of buried kindred, to 
the place where the Lord lay.” Price $2.50. 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS; by Charles 

Beecher. Lee & Shepard. 

It is ‘‘Dedicated to all sincere Spiritualists 
of every name.” It is a large volume of 
322 pages, and develops the theory of the 
author in regard to spiritual phenomena. 
Mr. Beecher avows his own belief in Spirit- 
ualism, and in the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, so that the souls of men go through 
many stages for discipline. The first chap- 
ter contains facts well authenticated, which 
have been witnessed by Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, Professor Austin Phelps and oth- 
ers. Christ is considered as one of the 
strongest ‘‘mediums,” The author’s inten- 
tion is to establish an agreement between 
the teachings of the Bible, and the facts 
and philosophy of Spiritualism, and to 
guard its believers from accepting all mani- 
festations as true oracles. The work is not 
controversial, nor dictatorial. Price $1.50 


AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY OF 
Facts; by Ainsworth M. Spofford, Libra- 
rian of Congress. 

It is published by the American News 
Company, contains 420 pages, and is reall 
an encyclopedia. It abounds in facts whic 
every one ought to have access to, and a 

reat deal that students and statesmen need. 
t gives the ‘‘history and principles” of tax 

ation. History of the ‘‘Confederate curren- 
cy.”’ ‘‘Facts concerning the census,” ‘‘Spe-. 
cie Resumption in England,” ‘‘Exports and 
Imports of ’78 and ’79.” It gives official 
statistics of every kind; of postal laws and 
rates, of National governments, State gov- 
ernment, State debts, City debts, and a great 
deal more in endless variety, but all classi- 
fied and easy to find through the full in- 
dex. It deserves a wide circulation and 
would be a most valuable addition to any 
town library. 


At THE Back oF THE Moon; by Lunar 

Wray Lee & Shepard. 

This meek-looking little book, is a sharp 
satire on the ways of mortals, whose hob- 
bies and doings are stabbed through and 
through. The author goes to the moon and 
describes what he sees there, spelling back- 
ward the names of places. Boston is Notsob 
and New York is Wen Kory. From that 
distance, the preachers, including Joseph 
Cook, who is especially hit at, the clubs and 
the customs of New York and Boston are 
not tenderly touched. The book is a criti- 
cism sometimes just, and sometimes not, but 
will, on the whole, amuse and give a birt. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 
April 14, 34 Pp. m., Mrs. A. H. Sena we read & 
paper. Subject: “What Time is it?” 


Sunday Meetings for Women, at 4 Park 
St., April 13, at3p.m. A paper will be given by Mrs. 
— B. Ames. Subject: ‘“‘Some Thonghts on Fd- 
ucation.”’ 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will next meet on the evening of April 16 
at the house of Mrs. Burnham, 68 Inman Street. Miss 
Lucia M, Peabody, of Boston, will speak. Subject, 
Pk Concerning Women.” All are cordially 

nvited. 

















Harvard University Examinations for 
Women,.—Cambridge, May 28, 1879. For infor- 
mation address local Secretaries, 114 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 59 East 25th St., New York City, 401 
8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 57 Walnut St., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 





The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the nee | Men’s Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc<=:_ free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 


<= 
The Moral Education Asso , 
fuss the month of Apri! will hold mest rt 
April 5,3p.m., Mrs. Marion V. Dudley peak 
on “Self-made Women,” at the residence orm S 
c.V ogl, 1 1 Hamilton Fiace, Boston. ao 
il 12,3 P.M., at the residence of Mrs, P. 
40 Union Park, Boston, Rev. Sheldon C. Clarks 
Jamaica Plain, will speak on “Children’s Rights.” 
April 18, 7 4% P.™., in Fraternity Hall, Bos: 
' ev. A. W. Stevens will speak on “Pathos of Life” 
April 19, 336. M.,at the residence of Mrs. T.s. Eddy 
College Hill’ Mrs.’A. M. Diaz will by particular x 
est, read her paper (read at the Woman’ ngress 
oe Causes of Character.” 7 ’ 
pril 27,3 Pp. M., at the residence of Mrs. 
Dillaway, 20Upton St., Boston, Dr. Salome , ta 
speaks on ‘Physiological Education, based on the 
study of the Piysiology of the Brain.” Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 





Boarding.—One of the most desirable places in 
the city for transient or permanent boarding is at the 
Bath Hotel, 39 and 41 West Twenty-Sixth Street, near 
Madison Square, between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
nue. Elegant suites and single rooms. Table exce| 
lent. Turkish, Electric, Roman and other baths con. 
nected with the hotel. Board is given with or with. 
out rooms, and rooms with or without > ‘an- 
sient boarders or lodgers received at all times, day or 
night. Price for board per week, from $12 to ess 


according to size and location of rooms. the day 
$2.50in single rooms. Special terms for ‘ong time 
upon application. Address, 


E. P. MILLER, M. D., 
39 and 41 West Twenty-Sixth St., New York City, 








Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 





Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and 2to4p.m. 1ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. M. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
130 Tremont Street Boston, 6m1 


EDWARD P. WHITE, 


French and American 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, near 
23 Tremont Row. 4wi5 














ART FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 
Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 
NEEDLE Applique, &c., with instructions as to 
WORK stitches, and explanatory diagrams. Edi- 
« ted by Lucketia P. Have. Sent by mail 

on receipt of price, 50 cents, by S. W. TILTON & 
coO., Publisher, 333 Washington Street, 

ston, 3wl4 





CARTER'S | PERFECT WRITING PAPER. 


AMERICAN | 
LINEN 
PAPER. | 


ONLY 
30 Cents a Pound 


(100 to 120 sheets to a lb.) 
Envelopes to Match. 





SCRAP PAPERS, 


—FOR— 

STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound. 

H. H. CARTER, 

9 Beacon Street, Boston, 14tf 


Call and examine. 











every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 
The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- | 
men to help themselves 
The Protective Department concerns itself with the | 
interest of working-women generally, and provides | 
the services of a lawyer, wthout charge, for those | 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- | 
| 


ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership | 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


To Let.—Two Studios, pl 





tandcommodions, | 





J. JAY GOULD, 


| Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc., 10 Boome’ 
O4t 


Street. 1 


LADIES’ LUNCH, — 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents: a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 





| loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 





11 Hamilton Place, Room 12 

















Mrs. B. A. 


STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children's Garmenia 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 
aS Si pares Se arene ee Oe ee Bah coe 


consider this exhibis of pract welacand decided superioring 


Thies method of eutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading drese-makers endorse !t as superior to al] others. 


ting patterns 
fer Andrews’ Basar 


Btearns thereugh instructions ( including Lnagram Book Five Dollars. ateention ~ ca 
ofall ==? Zr erie! eararamest el eh aE bm mention Gave Ages! 
drafted from her system and in 


whieh are the most reliable in the market. 
476 Washingter Street, opposite Temple Pcs 
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